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In Memoriam 


Archbishop John Shahovskoy 

(d. May 30, 1989) 


With the demise of Archbishop John Shahovskoy, Or¬ 
thodoxy in America—and world Orthodoxy as well—loses one 
of its remaining personal links with the tradition of pre-revolu¬ 
tionary Russia and the intellectual and spiritual world of pre- 
World War II Russian emigration. 

Prince Dimitry Shahovskoy was bom in Moscow on 
August 23, 1902. He was accepted in the famous Lycaeum of 
St Petersburg (where Alexander Pushkin also studied), which 
trained future civil servants. As the Lycaeum was closed by 
the Revolution, the young Dimitry joined the anticommunist 
White Army, before being evacuated to France from the 
Crimea in 1921. Together with other Russian emigres, he studied 
history and political science at Louvain, Belgium, but also soon 
discovered his vocation as a poet. Since the early twenties, he 
published—under his own name, or under pseudonyms—a num¬ 
ber of poems, collected in special volumes or printed in peri¬ 
odicals. Moving to Paris, he encountered the ebullient at¬ 
mosphere of the philosophical, religious and literary circles of 
what was then the center of the Russian emigration, becoming 
also familiar with the French Roman Catholic intellectual world. 

Having enrolled as a student at the recently established 
Orthodox Theological Institute in Paris (“St Sergius”), he 
soon left academic studies, and received the monastic tonsure 
at St Panteleimon’s Russian Monastery on Mt Athos (1926) 
with the name of John. Returning to France, he was ordained 
to the diaconate by Metropolitan Evlogy, and to the Holy 
Priesthood by Bishop Benjamin, in Yugoslavia, to begin serving 
in Belaya Tserkov, Yugoslavia. The years 1926-7 witnessed 
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the schism between Metropolitan Evlogy, who had been ap¬ 
pointed to administer emigre parishes in Europe by patriarch 
Tikhon (1922), and the synod of Karlovtsi in Yugoslavia, which 
pretended to be the only legitimate free voice of Russian Or¬ 
thodoxy, identifying it with tsarist political ideology ... Break¬ 
ing with the “Karlovtsi” group, he began a long pastorate at 
St Vladimir’s Church in Berlin, Germany, remaining there 
even during the difficult war years, faithful to his canonical 
appointment by metropolitan Evlogy, as the government author¬ 
ities banned all Orthodox groups, except the “Karlovtsi” ad¬ 
ministration. In war-torn Germany, he had the opportunity to 
extend pastoral help to innumerable Russians, used by the Nazis 
as a working force, following their forceful deportation from 
the occupied territories. 

As the war ended, Fr John was called to serve the Church 
in the United States in 1946. 

In 1947, he was elected Bishop of Brooklyn, auxiliary to 
the Metropolitan, and also appointed Dean of St Vladimir’s 
Seminary, where he taught Pastoral Theology. He also began 
then his ministry as religious broadcaster to Russia. For almost 
four decades, he gave religious talks in Russian on the “Voice 
of America,” and thus became known to millions, as a preacher 
of Christ’s Gospel, in years when religion was totally inacces¬ 
sible, except by radio, to the vast majority of Russian Orthodox. 

Elected Bishop of San Francisco (1950) and succeeded 
as Dean by Fr Georges Florovsky, he combined the administra¬ 
tion of a vast diocese not only with his Russian broadcasting, 
but also with ecumenical responsibilities. From 1954 to 1968, 
he was a member of the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches. As the Russian Orthodox Church joined 
the Council at the General Assembly in New Delhi, India 
(1961), followed by all the Orthodox Churches who were not 
members yet by that time. Archbishop John—together with 
the other delegates of the American Metropolia (Fr Meyendorff, 
Ivan Czap and Rudolph Kunnett)—had the opportunity to raise 
with the Russian churchmen the issue of the reestablishment of 
canonical relations with the Mother Church, so that Orthodoxy 
in America might develop in full communion with world Or¬ 
thodoxy. The goal was reached only in 1970, when autocephaly 
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was granted to the Orthodox Church in America—an event 
which the Archbishop greeted as an historic spiritual event. 

Retiring in 1973, Archbishop John was called back to 
head his diocese in 1975. Following his final retirement in 
1979, he lived in Santa Barbara, California, regularly partak¬ 
ing of the Holy Mysteries, showing until the very end his re¬ 
markable spiritual ability always to rejoice in God and in His 
mighty acts in the world, created and loved by Him. 

Presided by His Beatitude, Metropolitan Theodosius, and 
by two successors on the see of San Francisco (Bishop Basil 
Rodzianko, and the present bishop, Tikhon), the funeral serv¬ 
ices for the late Archbishop took place at Holy Trinity Cathe¬ 
dral on June 1, 1989. Many diocesan priests participated. St 
Vladimir’s Seminary was represented by its Dean of Students, 
Fr Paul Lazor, who had been ordained to the priesthood by 
Archbishop John. 

Some devoted scholar must, one day, undertake a full in¬ 
ventory of Archbishop John’s writings, mostly in Russian. 
Covering pastoral, theological, spiritual and literary areas, these 
writings also include a vast poetic legacy. Often showing a 
healthy sense of humor, and sometimes polemical bite, the 
late Archbishop John always remained a witness of Christ’s 
Gospel. Innumerable people, including Russian writers and in¬ 
tellectuals, have learned to respect him—and through him, the 
Holy Church—and thus had their eyes opened to the love of 
God. St Vladimir’s Seminary Press has published the English 
version of its late Dean’s lectures on the pastoral ministry (The 
Orthodox Pastor. Outline of Pastoral Theology, 1966). 

May his memory be eternal! 


— John Meyendorff 
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Chalcedonians and Non-Chalcedonians: 
The Last Steps to Unity* 


John Meyendorff 


Our century has witnessed significant steps towards better 
understanding and doctrinal unity between Chalcedonian and 
non-Chalcedonian Eastern Christians. Of course, the basic iden¬ 
tity of christological understanding between the churches was 
affirmed earlier; for instance, by the very well-informed Russian 
Bishop Porphyry Uspensky, who, during his long travels through¬ 
out the Middle East, was in close contact, particularly with the 
Coptic Church, and wrote about his impressions subsequently. 

In this century, the many encounters and dialogues, involv¬ 
ing responsible bishops and theologians from both sides, have all 
reached the same conclusion: the christology of St Cyril of 
Alexandria is our common christology, and the schism involves 
only a different understanding of formulas and expressions which 
have been accepted as standard and doctrinally binding by one 
side or the other. It is therefore highly appropriate to raise the 
issue of the “last steps”: why is it that the churches, whose re¬ 
sponsible spokesmen seemed to have agreed with enthusiasm in 
saying that no real doctrinal problem remains between them, 
have not yet entered eucharistic communion in a formal way? 

There are reasons of human, political, or institutional na¬ 
ture, which cannot be all listed and analyzed in this paper. But 
there are also problems of ecclesiological perception and institu¬ 
tional procedure which might explain why the “human” obstacles 
are not being overcome sooner, why concrete steps are not con¬ 
sidered urgent, why things remain the same for decades, or even 

♦Originally published in Orthodox Identity in India . Essays in honor of 
V. C. Samuel Edited by M. K. Kuriakose, Bangalore, 1988, pp. 105-117. 
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centuries, without people being really disturbed by the situation. 
It is my conviction that unless we examine—in a sincere and 
open way—these respective ecclesiological perceptions and accept 
the judgment of God upon their limitations, there is no way in 
which, even if appropriate procedures are defined, the “last steps” 
towards unity can be taken. 


Ecclesiological perceptions 

Both Chalcedonians and non-Chalcedonians share the belief 
in the essential oneness of the Church. Christ founded the 
Church—the Church which we all confess in the Creed as being 
“one, holy, catholic and apostolic.” Of course there are a variety 
of ways in which this “oneness” is conceived. The prevailing 
view among Protestants is that all Christian confessions, as they 
exist today, constitute together the “one church,” in spite of all 
the variety of theological convictions, ecclesial expressions and 
disciplinary incompatibility. This inner, formally inexpressible 
oneness can manifest itself in a joint participation in the Euchar¬ 
ist, or “mter-communion,” i.e., a “communion” between still- 
divided Christians. Although Protestant confessions, or indi¬ 
viduals may differ in their evaluation of the importance of the 
persisting divisions, their acceptance of /n/er-communion pre¬ 
supposes that the differences are secondary when compared to 
essential oneness. 

The Roman Catholics and the Orthodox disagree, in prin¬ 
ciple, with this Protestant approach. The real heart of the dis¬ 
agreement lies in the concept of Tradition. The unity of the 
Church is not only a unity “in space,” between the Christian 
communities existing today, so that the One Church is constituted 
by all those who confess Christ in our day and age, but it is 
also a unity “in time”: the oneness of the true Church includes 
the apostles, the fathers and mothers, the saints of the past, and 
the angels in heaven. The true faith is shared by them all, as well 
as by us, in virtue of our baptism, and all of them, with us, are 
sharing in the eucharistic mystery. This last spiritual reality is 
well expressed in the liturgical rite of the proskomide in the 
Byzantine tradition. It requires continuity and consistency in 
faith with the apostles and all the generations, which cannot be 
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exchanged for a formal unity “in space” today. Such is, indeed, 
the meaning of Tradition. It is not, of course, a verbal continuity, 
and does not consist in a simple repetition of Scripture texts, of 
conciliar statements, or of patristic opinions. It does not exclude 
new issues, new theological approaches, and the acceptance, 
within the catholic tradition of different mentalities and philo¬ 
sophical conceptions, as the missionary expansion of the Church 
reaches new civilizations and covers new historical periods, but 
all this diversity is to be judged—in its inner substance and real 
content—by the Truth, revealed to the saints, once and for all, 
in the apostolic kerygma. 

The consultations and studies of our times seem to have 
established quite clearly two crucial points: 

1) That the christological position which expresses 
itself by affirming that Christ, the God-man, is “one 
hypostasis and one nature,” and which is generally 
designated as “monophysitism,” was the position of 
Cyril of Alexandria, and remained that of Dioscoros 
and Severus of Antioch; that it does not imply agree¬ 
ment with Eutyches, who had denied the “double con- 
substantiability” of Christ (i.e. that He was not only 
consubstantial with the Father, in His Divinity, but 
also consubstantial with us in His humanity), and who 
was condemned for that by the above-mentioned lead¬ 
ers of the non-Chalcedonians, as well as by the council 
of Chalcedon, although archbishop Dioscoros of Alex¬ 
andria made the regrettable mistake of admitting 
Eutyches to communion for a time in 449. 

2) That the Orthodox christological position 
which expresses itself by affirming that Christ, 
the God-man, is “one hypostasis in two natures,” and 
which is generally designated as “di-physitism,” is not 
a Nestorian position. The council of Chalcedon (451), 
by affirming it, did not depart in any way from the 
Christology of St Cyril, but intended to exclude Euty- 
chianism: this was a real problem at the time, since 
Dioscoros (perhaps by temporary misunderstanding) 
had accepted Eutyches in 449. However, the formula 
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of Chalcedon by itself does not solve all problems. No 
formula—not even a Scriptural one, not even the Nicean 
creed—solves all problems. All such formulae can be, 
and often were, interpreted in a heretical sense. Thus, 
Chalcedon was interpreted in a Nestorianizing sense 
(e.g., rejection of “theopaschism” and other Cyrillian 
formulations) by some Chalcedonians, including Theo- 
doret of Cyrus and Ibas of Edessa. Such non-Cyrillian 
interpretations were formally condemned by the Chal- 
cedonian Orthodox Church at the Fifth ecumenical 
council in Constantinople (553). 

Agreement on these two points seems to imply clearly that 
there is unity on the substance of the christological doctrine; 
that, since the Chalcedonians are not saying that Cyrillian 
“monophysitism” implies Eutychianism, and since the non- 
Chalcedonians are not implying that Chalcedon was a Nestorian 
council, there is no obstacle to eucharistic communion and full 
unity. 

But—as I mentioned earlier—full eucharistic communion 
has not yet been achieved. This might find partial explanation 
in ignorance (beyond the circle of informed theologians), or in 
institutional passivity, to which all Eastern churches have been 
accustomed by centuries of isolation. However, there also remain 
psychological and institutional factors which necessarily influence 
ecclesiological perceptions. I wish to mention some of them here. 

The Orthodox understanding of the Church implies the 
reality of local fullness and of universal unity. Local fullness, 
which is particularly emphasized in what is called today “euchar¬ 
istic ecclesiology,” affirms, with St Ignatius of Antioch, that 
“where Christ is, there is the catholic church” (Smym. 8:2). 
The eucharist of a local community, presided by a bishop, mani¬ 
fests not a part, or a fraction of the Body of Christ, but its very 
fullness. What this perspective (which is unquestionably true) 
strongly affirms is that sacramental reality does not depend on 
geographic universality, that it is a gift of God, even to the 
“two or three” who gather in the name of Jesus Christ. But true 
“catholicity” also implies that every local community remains 
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in communion with all the other communities which share in 
the same faith. “Eucharistic” ecclesiology is not Protestant Con¬ 
gregationalism. The bishops, in particular, are responsible for 
unity between the local churches. A local church is not a “part” 
or a “fraction” of the Church—it is the “whole” catholic church. 
But it can possess this wholeness only if it shares it with other 
communities, if its bishop has received the laying-on-of-hands 
from other bishops, if he belongs to the one and united episco¬ 
pate of the Church universal: episcopatus unus est, as we read 
in St Cyprian of Carthage. 

In order to secure this universal unity, the Roman Catholic 
Church has developed a rigid system based on the power of one 
bishop, the bishop of Rome. Unity, then, implies submission to 
that universal center. Although we, the Orthodox, recognize 
the legitimacy of the concern of universal unity, which, in part, 
contributed to Western ecclesiological developments, we do not 
accept the form which these developments took. Nevertheless, 
the Orthodox Chalcedonian Church has always consistently 
thought of itself as being one church. Although, especially at 
the present time, it represents a decentralized association of 
autocephalous churches, it shares a single canonical system; the 
autocephalous churches are related to one another in a certain 
“order”; the ecumenical patriarch of Constantinople is acknowl¬ 
edged by all as “first among equals”; there is a long common 
history during which individual autocephalous churches ap¬ 
peared, then disappeared again, while the Church itself remained. 
Furthermore, long after the christological schisms of the fifth, 
sixth and seventh centuries, missionary expansion took place, 
which led to the establishment of new churches: the Slavonic 
and the Romanian, and more recently new missionary churches 
in Japan, in America, and elsewhere. Perhaps such newly-estab¬ 
lished churches are less able than their ancient “mothers” to 
understand the reasons for the lingering division between Chal¬ 
cedonians and non-Chalcedonians, where no rationally definable 
doctrinal difference seems to exist. Be that as it may, the multi¬ 
national and missionary history and reality of Chalcedonian 
Orthodoxy contributes to an ecclesiological perception which 
must be acknowledged when one approaches the issue of unity. 

It is clear that fundamental ecclesiology is the same within 
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the non-Chalcedonian churches. But their history is different. 
In the Middle East, the overwhelming concern for survival 
within Muslim society prevented both external contacts and 
missionary activity. There were, of course, strong acknowledge¬ 
ments of Christian and ecclesial multi-ethnicity: there was the 
memory of the theological debates between non-Chalcedonian 
patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch in the seventh century on 
the issue of “Tritheism”; there were the continuing canonical 
ties linking the Coptic and Ethiopian churches. But the Armen¬ 
ians and the Indians had a more separate history. The Armenian 
church dedicated all its efforts almost exclusively to the survival 
of the Armenian nation, whereas the “church of St Thomas” in 
India received no help from anywhere, as it was despoiled by 
Western proselytism. Perhaps more than other non-Chalcedon- 
ians, the Church in India, living in a relatively free society, is 
more open to missionary tasks and could assume a leading role 
in recognizing the inseparability between mission and unity. 
The psychological result of these different histories has been 
that the universal dimension of ecclesiology, the ontological need 
for unity with world Orthodoxy, was somewhat overshadowed by 
local—and often tragically immediate—concerns. Orthodox eccle¬ 
siology remained both in the liturgical tradition and in the con¬ 
sciousness of the people, but temptations arose to formulate it 
in two opposite ways: as a sectarian isolationism (a temptation 
present particularly among the less learned and monastic clergy), 
or along the lines of the Anglican branch theory, where the 
“true” and “one” church is seen as divided into several 
“branches” with different degrees of legitimacy. 

I must say that the same temptations exist also within 
Chalcedonian Orthodoxy, but the more “catholic” view of the 
Church is fortunately prevailing quite generally. 

I would like to suggest here that, wherever they occur, 
these temptations are serious obstacles to the task of achieving 
true unity, in the true Orthodox faith, within the One, Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, as the councils and the fathers 
have defined it. Sectarian isolation and a relativistic “branch 
theory” attitude have in common that they preclude the urgency 
of unity and justify the perpetuation of the status quo. Mean¬ 
while, if anything is really needed in the relationship between 
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Chalcedonians and non-Chalcedonians today, it is readiness to 
break with age-long frozenness: bold steps are needed to put 
into practice the theoretical agreements reached by theologians. 


Institutional procedures: last steps to unity 

The first step to unity is necessarily doctrinal agreement. As 
we mentioned earlier, this first—and spiritually the most impor¬ 
tant-step is probably, in our case, the easiest. A draft of a doc¬ 
trinal agreement was already produced at the Consultation in 
Bristol. What is needed now is for this draft, or a similar form 
of agreement in the faith, to be formally approved by the 
churches. Psychologically and ecclesiologically, it is important 
that this agreement be positive in form and in content: both 
sides must acknowledge the positive value of each other’s tradi¬ 
tion. The Chalcedonians could easily and explicitly recognize 
that the fears of Nestorianism among many Cyrillians, following 
451, were legitimate, or at least honest and sincere. (Actually, 
the condemnation of the “Three Chapters” in 553 is already 
precisely a recognition of this sort.) The non-Chalcedonians 
should recognize also that the council of Chalcedon had the 
legitimate intention to condemn Eutychianism; that the weight 
carried at the council by the text of the Tome of Leo and by the 
papal legates reflected a legitimate concern for unity between 
East and West. There was no “capitulation” before the West, 
since Leo’s faith was declared orthodox only after it was ex¬ 
amined on its merits and compared with the acknowledged 
criterion of orthodoxy, St Cyril. 

Aside from such a formal agreement in doctrine, and on 
the basis of the mutual respect and common belonging to the 
spiritual traditions of the early Christian East, there should be 
an understanding on the veneration of those whom each side 
considers as its fathers in the faith. The difficulty here of course 
is that the schism has led to opposing views and anthemas con¬ 
cerning persons like Leo of Rome and Flavian of Constantinople, 
on the one side, and Dioscoros of Alexandria, Philoxenos of 
Mabbugh and Severus of Antioch on the other. In some ways, 
since our churches are churches holding strongly to tradition 
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and continuity, this problem might be seen as more agonizing 
and difficult than the doctrinal agreement itself. But on the 
other hand, one should remember that the Church never believed 
in the infallibility of any human being, not even the saints. St 
Cyril of Alexandria and St Epiphanius of Cyprus were fiercely 
opposed to St John Chrysostom, considering him to be a heretic 
and an impostor; nevertheless, these fathers are now venerated 
together with the great Chrysostom as saints. Furthermore, the 
Chalcedonian Church of Georgia continues to venerate Peter 
the Iberian, a well-known Georgian bishop of Gaza in Palestine, 
who in the late fifth century fought against the council of Chal- 
cedon. The Coptic Church keeps among its saints the names of 
Chalcedonian patriarchs like John the Merciful. And St Isaac 
of Syria was a Nestorian bishop of Nineveh. 

It seems possible, therefore, that regional veneration of 
ancient saints is possible in spite of past conflicts, for this venera¬ 
tion acknowledges their merits, not their faults, which are left 
to the judgment of God. 

If the issue of the saints can still create problems, so can 
questions related to church order and inter-church relations. Of 
course, a re-union between Chalcedonians and non-Chalcedon- 
ians does not involve any “submission” of one church to an¬ 
other. Our Orthodox ecclesiology is based on the identity of all 
local churches in the faith, and a fully legitimate diversity of 
liturgical and linguistic expression of that credal unity. How¬ 
ever, it also presupposes regional and local unity. There cannot 
be two bishops in one place. This is a rule from which today 
the Chalcedonian Orthodox church itself occasionally departs, 
but such departures are considered unfortunate and temporary, 
and the present conciliar process aims at eliminating them al¬ 
together. Unity in the faith presupposes unity in sacraments 
and in church life, in each place. In case of a restored unity 
between Chalcedonians and non-Chalcedonians, pastoral ad¬ 
justments and temporary arrangements will certainly be required 
to meet the psychological difficulty of forgetting, all at once, 
centuries of separate life. Nevertheless, it is clear that it would 
be inconceivable, when unity comes, to admit the existence of 
two patriarchs of Alexandria, or two patriarchs of Antioch. 
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Restored unity will therefore be a test of humility for some and 
of charity for all. 

Furthermore, there are problems of priority and leadership, 
such as the honorary primacy of the ecumenical patriarch of 
Constantinople. Of course, this primacy does not appear to be 
a questionable issue in itself, since both traditions are committed, 
even now, to the decision of the second ecumenical council of 
381, which defined Constantinople’s “privileges” ( presveia ), as 
equal to that of “Old Rome.” However, the implications of the 
controversial “28th canon” of Chalcedon are more precise and 
less clear. The text stipulates that the archbishop of the then 
imperial capital ordains bishops among the “barbarians” of the 
dioceses of Asia, Pontus and Thrace. It is hardly justifiable to 
invoke this text in a generalized sense, as referring to all coun¬ 
tries where there is no established church (as it is done by some), 
but historically the text did concern Armenia, originally depend¬ 
ent upon Caesarea-in-Cappadocia, in the diocese of Pontus, and 
its adoption at Chalcedon played a role in the rejection of the 
council by the Armenians. An insignificant detail, perhaps, but 
sudden resurgences of unnecessary formalism are known to have 
created obstacles to church unity in the past. . . . Let us not 
have this point also stand in the way. 

The “last step” in achieving unity will consist in a solemn 
joint celebration of the Eucharist, fulfilling the doctrinal agree¬ 
ment and also an understanding (perhaps only implicit) of such 
issues as the veneration of saints and the future common life of 
our churches, with full sacramental and canonical relations re¬ 
stored. 

How are we to accomplish this last step? 

The ideal solution would, of course, be the tenure of a 
joint Great Council, at which unity would be proclaimed and 
sealed in a joint Divine Liturgy. Such a council would have 
to be carefully prepared by solving most difficult issues in ad¬ 
vance. This preparation should be on the forefront of the agenda 
of the Dialogue which has now been officially set up. However, 
the difficult circumstances of the late twentieth century, the 
political divisions and internal conflicts existing within the 
churches, the organizational weakness and inexperience which 
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unfortunately characterize many of us, may still delay the tenure 
of a general council. The history of the Church has also known 
precedents for initiatives taken regionally. Indeed, some regional 
circumstances may, in fact, favor unions which cannot be initi¬ 
ated elsewhere. For instance, the “Catholicos of the East” in 
India and his Holy Church may theologically and psychologically 
be more ready to take decisive steps than other churches. There 
were also recent talks about union within the framework of the 
ancient Antiochian realm, between the Chalcedonian and “Ja¬ 
cobite” patriarchates. Furthermore, the charismatic figure of 
pope Shenuda of Egypt evokes real hopes for the Christian 
world as a whole. 

Be that as it may, there is danger in “regional” unions. 
They could occur in such a way as to become obstacles to further 
steps leading to a general union. Such dangers—to be avoided 
at all costs—should be met through a responsible and truly 
“ecclesial” approach to the steps to be taken. No issues concern¬ 
ing doctrine, ecclesiology and discipline should be overlooked. 
Substitute “ideologies” such as regional nationalism, or anti- 
Western animosity, or political considerations involving the in¬ 
fluence of foreign interests, should be regarded as poison. A 
union, solemnly proclaimed on a regional basis, would be com¬ 
municated officially to all the churches on the Chalcedonian and 
non-Chalcedonian sides, and their approval would be formally 
asked. A positive reaction should logically lead to further union 
steps. A negative reply would place before the church involved 
a clear option: it would have to decide which “communion” it 
considers to be the communion of the One, Holy, Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. 

None of these procedures, the general, conciliar one- 
much to be preferred—or the regional solutions, which involve 
risks, and which would also require a responsible ecclesial and 
theological approach, will succeed unless they are based on an 
inner, spiritual commitment and enthusiasm for the true faith, 
for the saving power of the Spirit, and for the divine gift be¬ 
stowed upon the whole of humanity when “the Word became 
flesh.” 
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Introduction 

The following paper was written during a ten day consul¬ 
tation of Orthodox and Oriental Orthodox theologians in Sofia 
in the fall of 1987 at the invitation and hospitality of the Bul¬ 
garian Orthodox Church. The Program on Justice, Peace and 
Integrity of Creation of the World Council of Churches spon¬ 
sored the convocation. Approximately forty people participated 
in the process, though fewer individuals presented papers and 
were involved in the rewriting and editing process. This final 
report was commended to the WCC Conference on the Integrity 
of Creation held in Oslo, Norway, February 24-March 4, 1988, 
and to the Orthodox member churches for study, prayer, and 
action. This process is anticipated to culminate in the JPIC 
Convocation in 1990. 

Although everyone present in Sofia appreciated the fact 
that Orthodox Tradition has a deep and rich theology of crea¬ 
tion, they also recognized that a concise, contemporary statement 
of this theology in modem English is impossible to find—thus, 
the present work. The group as a whole agreed at the outset to 
use one English language translation of Holy Scripture, the 
Revised Standard Version, and inclusive language wherever pos¬ 
sible—with appropriate adjustment for the theological and lin¬ 
guistic limitations of both. The paper is more list-like and defini¬ 
tional than the preparatory drafts and the sources of Tradition 
(Scripture, Church Fathers, etc.). This version of the paper is 
written in idiomatic English and contains fuller Scriptural refer¬ 
ences than previous versions. 
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I 

CREATION 

Creation and the Holy Trinity 

1. We believe that the created world itself is a “mystery” 
originating in the sovereign will of God accomplished by the 
action ( energeia ) of the Holy Trinity. We confess in the Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan Creed (325/381) that the Father is the 
“creator of heaven and earth and of all things visible and in¬ 
visible,” the Son is he “through whom all things were made,” 
and the Holy Spirit is the “life-giver” (zoopoion). Thus, the 
three persons together created the world which is the fruit of 
the common action of the Holy Trinity, issuing out of one 
essence. 

2. As St Basil the Great said, “We should understand in 
creation the original cause of the Father as a founding cause, 
the cause of the Son as a creative one, and the cause of the Spirit 
as an implementing one” (St Basil, De Spiritu Sancto, P.G. 32, 
136B), Thus, the Father is the “creator of all things” ( ta panta : 
1 Cor 8:6; cf. Rom 11:36), the Son is the one “through whom 
all things were made” (Jn 1:3; I Cor 8:6; Col 1:16; Heb 1:2), 
and the Holy Spirit is the one “in whom are all things” (en o ta 
panta, see Ps 104:30; Gen 1:2; 1 Cor 2:10). Everything that 
he (God the Creator) had made “. . . was very good” (Gen 
1:31), because “first he conceived, and his conception was a 
work carried out by his Word, and perfected by his Spirit” (St 
Gregory the Theologian, Homily 38, 9, P.G. 36,320; cf. also 
St John of Damascus, De Fide Orth. 11,2; P.G. 94,865). 

3. Thus, the action of the Holy Trinity, rooted in the 
Father, is presented as the “economy” of the Son and the Spirit. 
The former brings God’s desire into existence and the latter per¬ 
fects it in goodness and beauty. The one calls creation and leads 
it to the Father, and the other helps creation to respond to his 
call and communicates perfection to it. Thus, creation is a result 
of the communion ( koinonia ), the close relationship and coop¬ 
eration of the Holy Trinity. The community of three persons 
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participates actively and executes the whole of their plan—God’s 
plan. 


Creation “Out of Nothing’’ 

4. “In the beginning” the Holy Trinity created the world 
(heaven and earth) “out of nothing” (ex nihilo, 2 Macc 7:28), 
and not out of pre-existent matter. The world is a product of 
God’s free will, goodness, wisdom, love and omnipotence. God 
did not create the world in order to satisfy his own need. Rather, 
he created it without compulsion—without being forced in order 
that it might enjoy his blessings and share in his goodness. God 
then brought all things into being out of nothing, creating both 
the visible (oratos) and the invisible (aoratos). 

5. Creation “out of nothing” (ex nihilo) finds its first 
expression in the Bible (cf. Gen 1; Jn 1:3; Isa 42:5; Ps 33:6). 
“I beseech you, my child, to look at the heaven and the earth 
and see everything that is in them, and recognize that God did 
not make them out of things that existed” (2 Macc 7:28). Thus, 
creation springs into being—or passes into being—out of non- 
being. As St Gregory of Nyssa affirmed, “It begins to be, and 
the very substance of creation owes its beginning to change” 
(St Gregory of Nyssa, Homily 29, P.G. 31, 89-91). This transi¬ 
tion from non-existence to existence is a change brought about 
by God’s creative Word who “has established the world, which 
shall not be moved” (LXX Ps 92:1). 


Creation of the Cosmos—The Integrity of the World 

6. God is the creator of the world. The world as cosmos, 
i.e., a created order with its own integrity, is a positive reality. 
It is the good work of the good God (Gen 1), made by God for 
the blessed existence of humanity. The Cappadocian Fathers 
taught that God first created the world and beautified it like a 
palace, and then led humanity into it. The genesis of the cosmos, 
being and becoming, is a mystery (mysterion) for the human 
mind, a genesis produced by the Word of God. As such the 
world is a revelation of God (see Rom 1:19-20). The cosmos is 
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a coherent whole, a created synthesis, because all its components 
are united and interrelated in time and space. A serious study 
of the mystery of creation through faith, prayer, meditation and 
science, makes a positive contribution to the recognition of the 
integrity of creation. Thus, when its intelligent inhabitants see 
it as cosmos, they come to learn about the divine wisdom and 
the divine energies. The daily office of the Orthodox Church 
(Vespers) begins with Psalm 104 which exalts the beauty of 
this mystery, and the Fathers of the Church often comment on 
the various Biblical passages which describe the integrity of 
creation. 


The Value of Creation 

7. The value of creation is seen not only in the fact that 
it is intrinsically good, but also in that it is appointed by God 
to be the home for living beings. The value of natural creation 
is revealed in the fact that it was made for God (something 
which is beautifully expressed in Orthodox iconography), i.e., 
to be the context for God’s incarnation and humankind’s deifica¬ 
tion, and as such, the beginning of the actualization of the King¬ 
dom of God. We may say that the cosmos provides the stage 
upon which humankind moves from creation to deification. 
Ultimately, however, the whole of creation is intended to become 
a transfigured world, since the salvation of humankind necessarily 
involves the salvation of its natural home, the cosmos. 


Human Being as Microcosm 

8. The fact that Adam and Eve (in one of the Biblical 
narratives) were created by God last of all the other beings and 
in a different way—not just by the utterance of a divine word 
but by the direct involvement and action of God—indicates not 
only humankind’s excellence and special position in the whole 
of creation, but also its special relationship to God. According 
to the Church Fathers Genesis 1:26 ff., “Let us make man” 
(na aseh adam, poiesomen anthropon ), shows that the creation 
of human beings was the result of Trinitarian action. Particularly 
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significant in this connection is the statement that humankind is 
made according to the image and the likeness of God. The 
reference to the “image of God” is to be understood in terms of 
Jesus Christ, since he is explicitly identified with it (2 Cor 4:4; 
Col 1:15; see also Heb 1:3). Christ is God’s prototypical image 
as the Father’s eternal and natural offspring, his only begotten 
Son. Thus, for humankind to be in the image of God means to 
be in, or assimilated to, Christ. The “likeness of God” is often 
connected with the grace of the Spirit who assimilates us to 
Christ. 

9. In the created world only a human being combines 
material and spiritual elements. The physical elements which 
make up the human body are no different from those which 
constitute the physical world; but, human existence is differen¬ 
tiated from non-human creation in a qualitative way. In light 
of this the Church Fathers often speak of a human being as a 
“little world,” a “microcosm” of the whole of creation, even 
though the natural world preceded it in the order of creation. 
The natural world is viewed as fully integrated with both hu¬ 
manity and the whole of creation. 

10. At the same time, the Fathers’ use of the notion of 
microcosm indicates that humanity, created in God’s image and 
likeness, transcends the material world because it participates 
in God spiritually and consciously, unlike the rest of creation. 
Humankind then stands on the boundary ( methorion ) between 
the material and the spiritual worlds as a connecting link, 
directly related to the earthly aspect of created existence as well 
as to the uncreated existence of the Creator. This view of 
humanity as connecting link directly influences our thinking 
about the integrity of creation, giving to human nature a dynamic 
spiritual dimension in relation to that integrity. 

11. St Gregory the Theologian said that we are fully in¬ 
volved with material creation by virtue of our physical existence, 
and that material created reality is deeply involved with us 
(Homily 45,8). If we move in the direction of deification, our 
human nature, progressing towards God, somehow “carries” the 
created material world with it. If, however, we move in the 
opposite direction, the created material world suffers with us as 
well (Rom 8:19-23). This means that we are called to exercise 
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dominion over all creatures on earth (see Gen 1:28), i.e., to 
be stewards ( oikonomoi ) of God’s material world, caring for it, 
maintaining it in its integrity and perfecting it by opening it up 
to God through our own deification. 


The Incarnation as the Renewal of Creation 

12. God’s will, wisdom, and love for creation in general, 
and for humankind in particular, are revealed in the incarnation 
in an inexpressible way. The Son of God, as the one through 
whom the process of creation was fulfilled, came down from 
heaven into the world and became fully human, i.e., took human 
nature in its integrity and led it to the fulfillment of its God- 
given destiny, deification. The Orthodox Church teaches that 
the Virgin Mother of God, the Theotokos, is the model of 
renewal of humankind and creation in Christ. In her receiving 
the Son of God, the whole of humanity and the whole of crea¬ 
tion participates: “All of creation rejoices in you, O full of 
grace,” as one hymn describes it. In the incarnate God, the 
Father “has made known ... his will ... as a plan for the full¬ 
ness of time, to unite all things in him (Christ), things in heaven 
and things on earth” (Eph 1:9-10). In other words, Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, became man. He restored and renewed humanity 
and the whole of creation in and through himself, uniting both 
of them with the Creator. One of the Trinity became incarnate— 
became a human being—revealing his lordship over the whole of 
creation and showing humanity a lordship in stewardship and 
service. 


n 

DISINTEGRATED CREATION 

The Human Fall and the Disintegration of Creation 

13. Creation is given to human beings as a gift that they 
may share in a eucharistic sense, so that sustenance and fulfill¬ 
ment of life might be achieved. The divine plan assumes that 
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there is a material give-and-take relationship between beings 
and the natural world. 

14. Before their fall the first human beings—prototypes of 
all humanity—experienced creation as one harmonious whole. It 
was a beautiful garden ( gan, paradeisos, Gen 2:8) which they 
tended with care and love. The human fall, however, which was 
essentially a sinful exercising of human freedom, introduced 
forces of disintegration into the body of creation. Humanity 
experienced a two-fold alienation. On the one hand, it was 
estranged from the Creator, since Adam and Eve hid themselves 
away from the sight of God (Gen 3:8) as their communion 
with the source of life and light was broken. On the other hand, 
humanity lost its capacity to enter into a proper relation with 
nature, with the body of creation. Enmity between the natural 
world and humanity replaced the relationship of harmony and 
care. Domination and exploitation for selfish ends by human 
beings became the order of history. Thus, manifold forms of 
disintegration set in and converged in death and corruption. 
Fear of death instilled anxiety, acquisitiveness, greed, hatred 
and despair in human beings. Modern forms of economic ex¬ 
ploitation, racial oppression, social inequality, war, genocide, 
etc. are all consequences of the fear of death and are its collec¬ 
tive signs. 

15. Sin obscures the glorious image of God in the human 
person, but it does not efface it completely, as St Athanasius 
and the whole of the patristic tradition affirm. St Gregory the 
Theologian taught that through the fall humanity lost only its 
condition of well-being, but not its potential of being. Through 
the incarnation of the Word of God the door of salvation was 
opened to humanity through which it could again enter into a 
relationship with the Creator. Jesus Christ restores human beings 
to the divine image and enables them both to secure the being 
and to regain the lost condition of their well-being. It is in this 
context that salvation is offered by God in Christ, not only for 
human beings, but also for the whole of creation. Human beings 
have a special responsibility to exercise their freedom in a way 
which serves God’s gracious activity for the reintegration and 
transfiguration of all reality. 
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Human Sin and Forms of Injustice 

16. Several issues which bear the stamp of human sin 
should be identified and underlined because they exemplify some 
of the glaring forms of injustice and disintegration which we 
experience today (cf., Hab 1:3-4; Jas 5:4-6). They should be 
given serious and immediate attention by the Church and all 
people of goodwill. They call for the urgent exercise of Christian 
responsibility towards creation and for the practical manifesta¬ 
tion of Christian concern for the human person and the human 
community. Recognizing shortcomings in the past in this respect, 
Christians now have to show their solidarity with all people of 
goodwill in fostering the forces of justice—for manifestation of 
the Kingdom of God in humankind and in all of creation. 


Poverty and Economic Injustice 

17. The poverty of millions of people in some parts of 
the world and the accumulation of unmerited wealth in other 
parts reveal to us the demonic face of injustice created by human 
beings within God’s creation. Today, it is clear that political, 
economic and technological forces, operating at transnational 
levels, can arbitrarily inflict poverty and socio-economic crises, 
and create inordinate and unjust affluence, at will. Two-thirds 
of humanity—impoverished—suffers from the loss of dignity, one 
of the chief marks of the divine image in the human person. 
Consumerism, profligate styles of life, exaltation of money and 
material values catering to illegitimate pleasures of the senses, 
greedy competition for material success, etc. are other promi¬ 
nent elements of a syndrome, an injustice which results in the 
increasing impoverishment of our world. 


The Environmental Crisis 

18. Environmental issues like air and water pollution, de¬ 
pletion of non-renewable resources, destruction of the ozone 
layer, increasing nuclear radiation, deforestation and desertifica- 
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tion of vast areas, etc. threaten life itself on this planet. The 
gifts of science and technology are being misused by human 
beings to the extent that they abuse nature. They turn some of 
modern life on earth into hell, not only for the many millions of 
existing people but also for generations to come. The voice of 
those who call for just development, equal distribution of re¬ 
sources and ecological life-styles is being systematically sup¬ 
pressed. Advances in biotechnology and genetic engineering 
need to be seen in light of the Holy Spirit, because without ade¬ 
quate knowledge of the transcendent (divine) vocation and 
spiritual nature of humanity, these new technologies run the risk 
of initiating biological turmoil—a turmoil which incurs disastrous 
mutations and is extremely dangerous to life on earth. While 
human creativity and freedom can be affirmed as supreme gifts 
of God, it should also be emphasized that they are rooted in 
divine wisdom and in human spiritual maturity. 


Racism and Discrimination 

19. It is a great insult to the God-given dignity of human 
beings that various forms of discrimination on the basis of race, 
color, creed and culture are practiced in our world today. Very 
often an alliance between dominant economic forces and power¬ 
ful political forces supports and helps to maintain these forms 
of discrimination. The cry of millions of people oppressed be¬ 
cause of their racial or cultural identity is a serious concern of 
all Christians and people of goodwill. (Racial discrimination 
with all its violent and inhuman manifestations may be a tragic 
consequence of colonial and imperialist domination.) Christian 
faith affirms that diversity of race and culture reflects the beauty 
of God’s creation. To deny the inherent right of people to affirm 
their natural identity with self-respect, dignity, and openness 
to others is a sin against God’s creation. 


Injustice to Women 

20. Injustice to women is another sign of the human fall 
and the disintegration of creation. In many parts of the world, 
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women’s dignity as human beings is trampled upon through 
sexism, inequality in wages, and discrimination. Conditions of 
life in parts of the world are such that women are subject to 
physical and mental harassment, insult, and insecurity. Churches 
need to be seriously concerned with this genuine issue, injustice 
to women. 

21. Orthodox Church calendars contain long lists of 
women martyrs and saints. Orthodox women participate respon¬ 
sibly in the teaching of the Christian faith, diakonia, church 
choirs and other vital activities in the life of the Church. 

22. One must admit that, due to certain socio-historical 
factors, Orthodox women have not always been provided oppor¬ 
tunities for active church participation at parish and diocesan 
levels. 

The Arms Race 

23. Production and sale of arms and the accumulation of 
nuclear weapons by nations constitute a grave affront to human 
dignity and to the cause of justice in creation (cf., Isa 2:4; Ezek 
39:10). Much misery and suffering can be traced to the demonic 
world of the arms race and arms production. Nations plunder 
the bread-bowls of humanity to create weapons of death in the 
name of national security or defense against enemies. Today, 
so many human resources are dedicated to the arms race that 
all other efforts for the improvement and betterment of the 
human condition suffer from lack of adequate resources. Not 
only is butter traded away for guns, but also much-needed social 
reforms, constructive economic development programs, and the 
commitment of funds—for medical research, for the healing of 
illnesses, for increased educational opportunities, and for a host 
of philanthropic projects—are set aside. The arms race forces 
humanity to trade away its birthright to a full and goodly exist¬ 
ence in exchange for a militaristic bowl of pottage (cf., Gen 
25:27-34). This is a distinctive sin of the twentieth century. 
Not only does this attitude and pursuit destroy many potentialities 
and opportunities for human growth and development, but it 
threatens humanity itself with the ultimate sin of nuclear destruc¬ 
tion. 
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HI 

TRANSFIGURED CREATION 

Jesus Christ, Savior and Redeemer 

24. The terrible consequences of sin in all of its manifes¬ 
tations—in humanity, in society and in the environment—make 
it imperative for everyone to search for ways and means to do 
away with the evil which has accumulated and fills the world 
at the present time. 

25. Christians confess that humanity “left to itself’ is 
unable to rid itself of the power of sin and its consequences, 
corruption and death. Humanity is incapable of saving itself 
(Rom 3:9-20). Salvation can only come from Almighty God, 
the Holy Trinity. Sin was—and is—perpetrated by humanity 
through its exercise of free will. Redemption from sin is a perfect 
act of the will of God, God “who is love” (I Jn 4:8). Thus, 
salvation is a divine answer to the evil which “exists” parasitically 
in the whole of creation. The essence of salvation is expressed 
in the sacrifice on the cross of the God-man, our Lord Jesus 
Christ—and his victory over death, sin, and evil, through his 
resurrection: “. . . so that as Christ was raised from the dead 
by the glory of the Father, we (human beings) too might walk 
in newness of life” (Rom 6:4). 

26. Thanks to Christ’s sacrifice on the cross, every human 
being and the whole of creation receive the gift of victory over 
sin, evil, and corruption (Col 1:19-20). Death did not triumph 
on Golgotha. Christ is risen! Christ’s resurrection—for every 
believer—is a firm, fundamental hope in the struggle against evil 
in all of its manifestations. It is already a guarantee of the ulti¬ 
mate triumph of life, and thereby may be a hope for the salva¬ 
tion of every person and all of creation. 

27. The New Testament reveals the eschatological reality 
of the new, renewed, and perfected world—the New Jerusalem 
(Gal 4:26 ff.; Rev 21:10 ff.). In the Eucharist one is given to 
live and experience the world in unity with God and to enter 
into communion with the eschatological world (Jn 6:26 ff.). 
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This new reality, granted by the Holy Spirit, is present in the 
Church, its sacraments, diakonia, witness and thought. Chris¬ 
tians, having received spiritual vigor and hope with Christ 
through this vision, see their responsibility to transfigure crea¬ 
tion—always with God’s grace—in both a spiritual and a material 
way. Thus, the eschatological vision provides the prerequisites 
for this Christian effort to work for justice, peace and the in¬ 
tegrity of creation (cf., Rom 8:18-24). 

28. Further, the views about an inevitable and necessary 
nuclear destruction of God’s creation (the so-called “Armaged¬ 
don theory” found in sectarian fundamentalism) are, according 
to Orthodox teaching, theologically unfounded and provoke new 
sins. Such total destruction is never to occur again after the 
Flood, according to God’s promise and covenant (Gen 8:20-22; 
9:1 ff.). 


Human Freedom and Response 

29. Humanity receives everything from God as a gift 
(cf. Rom 3:23-24; 1 Cor 12:4-7), but it receives salvation with 
an active participation in it (1 Th 5:5 ff.). The redemptive 
sacrifice on the cross and the resurrection constitute a blessed 
and dynamic reality which necessarily involves the free response 
of humanity. Already at its creation humanity was imbued with 
the dynamic of creative development, given to it through the 
grace of God’s image. 

30. Consequently, human beings have been able to be¬ 
come co-workers with God, responding to his call to them— 
creative masters tending and transforming the world in harmony 
with the divine will and purpose. In as much as humanity is 
created in the likeness of God, it is entrusted with the task of 
perfecting not only human nature, but also the created nature 
which forms its natural habitat. In perfecting the created world 
humanity contributes to its own perfection. In addition, salva¬ 
tion goes beyond the framework of the individual human being 
and moves into the wider sphere of social diakonia in the Church. 
The human being, society, and the wider sphere of the entire 
created world “finds itself’ within the Church. 
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31. Understanding salvation as a gift from God bears 
upon the free response of human beings—both in the way they 
think and in the way they act. By participating in divine grace 
humanity experiences the good works and the good will of the 
Creator. Human beings become “partakers of the divine nature” 
(2 Pet 1:4) and for this reason are instructed to respond through 
a certain way of life (2 Pet 1:3-11), which implies sharing the 
image and likeness of God both on the personal and social 
planes (see Rom 12). The fact that God has endowed humanity 
with freedom (Gal 5:1) creates the opportunity for humanity’s 
positive or negative involvement in the God-established order 
and harmony in the world ( sedeq ) and for the restoration of 
this order ( sedeqa ) (cf. Amos 5:24; Gen 18:19). 

32. Hence, humanity is given the responsibility to work 
together with the grace of God in the process of salvation for 
personal transformation of all humanity and for renewal of the 
earth, our temporal home. 

33. In the on-going process of (successfully) seeking sal¬ 
vation, humanity brings about the transfiguration of God’s 
created material world as well. Both the spiritual and the ma¬ 
terial “forms” are the one reality of God’s creation. Thus, trans¬ 
figuration is granted to both, to humanity and to material crea¬ 
tion. Creation exists for humanity, while humanity exists as a 
microcosm designed to bring the whole of creation to sanctifica¬ 
tion and to fullness of life—bringing it into communion with its 
maker. 


How Will Christians Respond? 

34. By the grace of God, which comes from the Father 
through the Son in the Holy Spirit, human beings follow their 
Lord Jesus Christ, by existing for each other in self-sacrificing 
love, in affirming peace and justice, and in collaborating for the 
restoration of the integrity of creation. 

35. In order to live a life of prayer and ascetic discipline 
for personal growth in God-likeness and to make themselves 
ready to follow the Lord in the service of fellow human beings, 
it is always necessary for the faithful to draw on the sacramental 
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treasures of the Church. This sacramental dedication includes 
taking care of social structures—bodily and spiritual needs in 
Christian service ( diakonia ); and a life of selfless dedication 
ministers to the needs of the integral human being (soul and 
body) as well as that being’s social milieu. It is the expression 
of true discipleship: “. . . for I was hungry and you gave me 
food, I was thirsty and you gave me drink, I was a stranger and 
you welcomed me, I was naked and you clothed me, I was sick 
and you visited me, I was in prison and you came to me” (Mt 
25:35-36). Christians are called to respond to the problems 
created by human sin against justice, peace, and the integrity of 
creation, by taking appropriate action. “For God is at work in 
you, both to will and to work for his good pleasure” (Phlp 
2:13). Thus, the churches have to be vigilant against evil forces 
that operate in subtle and overt ways against the forces of life 
and truth in our world. 


Economic Injustice 

36. As churches of Jesus Christ we must challenge the 
sins of imposed poverty and all forms of economic injustice. We 
have a special responsibility to struggle for an economic order 
which is based on genuinely spiritual and moral values. Our 
pulpits cannot ignore the just needs of the economically abused. 
This means we must become knowledgeable regarding the powers 
and forces which perpetuate economic injustice. Christians in 
places of power need to exercise that power in the spirit of 
Christ and against those institutional structures which perpetuate 
the conditions which keep poor nations and peoples subservient 
to economic superpowers (cf. Deut 15:9). We need to encour¬ 
age positive efforts at international interdependence, co-operative 
economic enterprise and economic support of developing peoples 
and nations, always with due respect for their human dignity and 
integrity. 


A Reintegrated Environment 

37. The environmental crisis is a sin and a judgment upon 
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humanity. We need to find ways, as churches, to support sound 
programs which seek to preserve air, water, and land from 
pollution. To speak of the reintegration of creation today is first 
to speak words of repentance and to make commitments toward 
the formation of a new way of living for the whole of humanity. 
The contemporary world must repent for abuses against the 
natural world, seeing it in the same kind of relationship to us 
as we see the unity of human nature in body and soul. We must 
begin to undo the pollution we have caused which brings death 
and destruction to the mineral, vegetative and animal dimen¬ 
sions of the environment. We must work and lobby in every 
way possible in our different situations to encourage the scien¬ 
tific community to dedicate the good potentials of science and 
technology to the restoration of the earth’s integrity. For our¬ 
selves, this means a recommitment to the simple life content 
with necessities and—with the Church Fathers—this also sees 
needless luxuriousness as the deprivation of necessities owed to 
the poor. In all of its aspects, concern for the reintegration of 
creation calls Christians to a new affirmation of self-discipline, 
a renewal of the spirit of asceticism appropriate to Christians, 
regardless of their status, position or condition. In short, we must 
see the created world as our own home, and every person in it 
as our brother and sister whom Christ loves. 

38. However, words—even changed attitudes—no longer 
suffice. Wherever we find ourselves as Christians, we need to act 
in order to restore the integrity of creation. A creative, coop¬ 
erative, active and determined plan of action is required for 
implementation: “think globally, act locally.” 


Respect for Human Dignity 

39. We deplore the sins which repeatedly tear apart the 
fabric of our common and shared humanity: racism, prejudice, 
discrimination. Our Lord’s deep and compassionate concern 
for “the least of his brethren” cannot but provoke every Chris¬ 
tian who takes seriously the call of discipleship to repent of 
abuses of justice and to raise a voice on behalf of the oppressed. 
One aspect of the Christian mission to the world today is to be 
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truly apostolic in restoring fallen humanity to its divine-human 
dignity as manifested in Christ. For this the Church has to ex¬ 
press its deep-rooted commitment to justice in concrete and 
relevant ways in our time. We must affirm, loudly and clearly, 
the truth that God’s image is present in every human being. We 
need to seek out and actively cooperate with all forces of good, 
working for the eradication from God’s creation of all forms of 
prejudice and discrimination. We ourselves must teach our peo¬ 
ple to respect the integrity and dignity of all peoples of every 
nation, economic condition, race, sex, and political affiliation, 
so that reconciliation and tolerance may replace coercion and 
violence in our relationships. Our goal is nothing less than the 
reign of God’s love among all peoples. 


Women in the World and in the Church 

40. Both in personal attitudes and in institutional life the 
world has a long history during which women have been un¬ 
justly treated, and their essential humanity in God’s image and 
likeness has not been fully respected. Such sinful divisiveness 
of the sexes is not acceptable from an Orthodox Christian per¬ 
spective (1 Cor 11:11-12). In the world recreated by Christ, 
male and female, as complementary dimensions of humanity, 
are integrally related to one another (Gal 3:28). The genuine 
harmony between these two dimensions is a symbol of the 
integrity of creation in its diversity. We Orthodox must recom¬ 
mit ourselves to the truth of our faith according to which 
women’s true dignity as “joint heirs of the grace of life” (1 Pet 
3:7) exists together with men’s. We must raise in our conscious¬ 
ness the important affirmation of our faith that, as members of 
the Body of Christ, women share in the “royal priesthood” (1 
Pet 2:9) of all believers. It is of fundamental importance in the 
Orthodox Church that a woman, Mary, became the mother of 
our incarnate savior and that she remains the model par excel¬ 
lence of the integral humanity to which all Christians, men and 
women, aspire. Historically, we have always recognized in the 
Church the diaconal (Rom 16:1-2), witnessing (Mt 28:10), 
and nurturing roles (1 Tim 5:9-10) of women. In particular. 
Orthodox men must acknowledge that women, as full members 
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of the Church, share in the intercessory vocation to stand in the 
presence of the Lord on behalf of all creation. In concrete terms 
we must find means to allow the considerable talents of women 
in the Church to be devoted to the Lord’s service as fully as 
possible for the building up of the Kingdom. Among other things 
this means more opportunities for theological education for 
women and the opening of career opportunities in the Church. 
Serious consideration must be given to the re-introduction of the 
ancient order of deaconness by the hierarchs of local churches. 


Towards a Peaceful World 

41. In the messianic prophecies one of the specific actions 
of humanity in building the new world is disarmament. The 
people of the messianic age are presented as hammering their 
swords into ploughshares and their spears into pruning hooks 
(Isa 2:4). The prophet Ezekiel speaks about making fires of 
the abandoned weapons. The people—said this prophet—“will not 
need to take wood out of the field or cut down any out of the 
forests, for they will make their fires of the weapons” (Ezek 
39:10). 

42. Orthodoxy condemns war, which it considers to be 
the result of evil and sin in the world. The arms race has reached 
such proportions that its consequences go far beyond legitimate 
needs for defense. As Orthodox we must continuously affirm the 
strong stance of our Church for peace, so evident in our liturgi¬ 
cal fife and in the writings of the Church Fathers. St Nicholas 
Cabasilas said, “The Christians, as disciples of Christ, who made 
all things for peace, are to be ‘craftsmen of peace’ ( technitai 
eirenes )” (Life in Christ, P.G. 150, 676). One of our foremost 
responsibilities is to engage in a concerted struggle against the 
arms race as an evil force in our day. We must clearly declare 
our position on behalf of a reduction of armaments of all kinds, 
both conventional and nuclear—on land, at sea, in the air, and 
in outer space—especially in view of the fact that nuclear war 
can destroy all life on our planet. 

43. Since we live in a new age of potential instantaneous, 
total destruction, our ongoing concern for peace takes on a 
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greater intensity. We must join others of good will to work for 
peace in the world; and people must be pressured to give up the 
arms race and seek alternate ways of security and development 
for all peoples. Above all, Christians should continue to pray 
constantly for peace and to support all initiatives for peace based 
on justice. 


Other Concerns 

44. Many other tasks face us relating to the integrity of 
creation and the world in which we live. Among these we men¬ 
tion two without developing them. Orthodox Christians and 
churches need to enter more fully and more responsibly into 
intellectual discussion of the major problems related to the 
integrity of creation; and the considerable resources of the Or¬ 
thodox faith must be brought to bear on these problems with the 
insights of other faiths. This makes it imperative for the churches 
to use all means at their disposal such as communications/mass 
media to witness to the faith, especially to youth. We need a 
deeper and more studied approach to the contemporary issues 
which face us. Among these are the problems of the modern 
family and the stress it faces—including the powerful forces 
causing its disintegration. 


CONCLUSION 

45. We confess that God is the creator of all that exists, 
beautifully and wonderfully made, a fitting manifestation of his 
glory (see Ps 104). Nevertheless, we stand today before a 
wounded creation which suffers from distorted conditions—the 
result of the sin of humanity. In our selfishness and greed we 
have used our otherwise good technological abilities to exploit 
God’s creation, destroying the balance of nature and deforming 
what God originally made in wholesome communion with him 
and with us. Creation is no longer integrated with humanity nor 
is it in harmony with God. In fact, it stands in danger of con¬ 
flagration from nuclear war. 
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46. Creation needs to be “reintegrated.” This can happen 
only as it is brought once again into communion with the Lord— 
so that it may find its fullness of purpose and its transfiguration. 
Humanity can no longer ignore its responsibility to protect and 
preserve it. To do this, however, humanity must learn to treat 
creation as a sacred offering to God, an oblation, a vehicle of 
grace, a manifestation of our most noble aspirations and prayers. 

47. Just as bread and wine are lifted up as an offering 
for the sanctification of the world and all people in the Eucharist, 
a sacramental approach to creation is needed for its reintegration. 

48. We specifically recommend to all Orthodox churches 
and all Orthodox Christians that special support be given to the 
work of the WCC program for “Justice, Peace and the Integrity 
of Creation” as it prepares for the forthcoming Convocation in 
1990. 

49. The Lord God created his universe and all that is in 
it as an integrated whole. For our day people have brought about 
disintegration in what God intended to be integrated. We call 
upon individuals, nations and churches to effect a vision of the 
rightful harmony between the human, mineral, plant, and animal 
dimensions of creation. In spirit and in body, we are called to 
offer the whole of God’s creation back to him as a sacrament— 
an offering cleansed, purified, and restored—for his sanctification 
of it. 

50. O God, “Thine own of thine own, we offer to thee on 
behalf of all and for all.” May this be our prayer for the integrity 
of God’s creation. 
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Irenaeos of Lyons and His Central Views 
on Human Nature 


Demetrios J. Constantelos 


When one considers the roots of Western Civilization one 
immediately thinks of ideas, persons, institutions whose roots 
or origins are deeply planted in the Greek and Roman world 
of remote antiquity. One may be surprised therefore to see a 
little known bishop of the Christian Church numbered among 
those who influenced Western Civilization. Irenaeos of Lyons 
is almost unknown among the non-theologians and specialized 
scholars. But Irenaeos, like Tertullian, Origen, Augustine, 
Gregory of Nazianzus, whether directly or indirectly has exerted 
considerable influence on Western Civilization. 

Irenaeos deserves to be studied for a number of reasons. 
First, in his person we have an excellent representative of the 
new man who emerged with the new movement of Christianity. 
He belonged to two worlds: the old Greco-Roman and the new 
that became known as Christendom. Second, in his thought we 
discern a balanced synthesis between the mind of Greco-Roman 
antiquity and the faith and principles of the new movement. 
Third, there are several “firsts” in the thought and contributions 
of Irenaeos. 

A Greek by birth, a Roman citizen by circumstances, a 
Christian by conviction, Irenaeos spent his mature life in Gaul. 
In second century terms, he was an ecumenical man. Even 
though he wrote against heresiarchs and heresies, he was guided 
by principles that stressed unity in diversity and the unity be¬ 
tween the old culture and the new faith. 

Patrologists and other scholars agree that Irenaeos was one 
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of the first original and creative thinkers of early Christianity. 
He was the first Christian intellectual to see Christianity in a 
historical perspective. He studied and interpreted Christianity’s 
political, religious, philosophical, and linguistic background his¬ 
torically. He discerned a close relationship between the physical 
and the metaphysical and recognized distinct but interrelated 
stages in the development and evolution of revelation. Natural 
revelation, identified with natural law, was perceived as an im¬ 
portant instrument in God’s self-disclosure in history. But reve¬ 
lation through the Logos was the highest point of God’s epi¬ 
phany. He was the first to quote the New Testament as authentic 
scripture and to see its four gospels as a closed canon. 1 

Furthermore Irenaeos was the first catholic theologian, 
catholic in the sense that his teachings were accepted by the 
then Universal Church, in both the Greek East and the Latin 
West. His teachings about theology, Christology, anthropology, 
hamartiology and eschatology contributed much to the forma¬ 
tion of Christian doctrine, ethics, and the theological interpre¬ 
tation of history. He was the first theologian who emphasized 
the unity of God and the world. In contrast to the chaotic teach¬ 
ings of his contemporary Gnostics, Irenaeos not only clarified 
theological issues and refuted the fancies of many theologizers, 
but he developed certain principles which secured the unity of 
the Christian Community and became standards in ancient and 
medieval Christendom. 

Irenaeos was the author of twelve works, including essays 
and lengthy epistles. His most important work is a large book 
in five parts whose original title Examination and Refutation 
of False Knowledge (Elenhos kai anatrope tis pseudonymou 
gnoseos), generally known in English as Against Heresies. But 
the English title does not do justice to the original because 
Irenaeos was concerned with more than the refutation of second 
century heresies. He examined several areas of inquiry including 

1 I have used the following general texts: J. Quasten, Patrology, vol. 1 
(Westminster, Maryland, n.d.), pp. 287-313; J. Pelikan, The Emergence of the 
Catholic Tradition , vol. 1 (Chicago, 1971); Arthur Cushman McGiffert, A 
History of Christian Thought vol. 1 (New York, 1954), 132-148; K. G. 
Mpones, Eisagoge eis ten Archaian Christianiken Grammateian (Athens, 
1974); P. K. Chrestou, Hellenike Patrologia, vol. 2 (Thessalonike, 1978), 
690-718; D. S. Mpalanos, Patrologia (Athens, 1930). 
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theology-philosophy, anthropology, hamartiology, cosmology 
and other peripheral areas of knowledge. In the words of Ter- 
tullian, Irenaeos was omnium doctrinarum curiosissimus ex- 
plorator—a most diligent investigator of all areas of learning. 2 
This characterization assumes that Irenaeos possessed a broad 
learning in both secular and religious subjects. And Irenaeos 
was indeed well versed in both. His Examination and Refutation 
of False Knowledge is a mirror of the conditions under which 
the Church’s faith developed. It has been rightly observed that 
“it would be a mistake ... to ignore the relation of the theology 
of the church to the Jewish thought out of which it came and 
to the pagan thought which it sought to convert; for when the 
Church confessed what it believed and taught, it did so in 
answer to attacks from within and from without the Christian 
movement.” 3 

Smyrna, Irenaeos’ birthplace was a famous Greek city 
which took pride in its long history (it had been established by 
Greek colonists ca. 1000 BC) and its devotion to classical 
learning, including science and medicine. He was born around 
130 AD (or 140) and received his education there. The Platonic 
influence on his understanding of man’s nature, and his reference 
to classical Greek authors such as Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, 
Sophocles, Plato, and Menander indicate his background in the 
Greek heritage. 

Irenaeos was Greek by race and culture but Christian by 
faith and religious commitment. In his native city he became 
acquainted with zealous Christian leaders such as Polycarp, and 
studied Christian humanists and philosophers such as Justin and 
other apologists. From these individuals and the general Hellenic- 
Christian climate of Smyrna’s community and neighboring 
Ephesos, Irenaeos learned to appreciate the spiritual-mystical 
Gospel of John, the Gospel of the Logos, which lies closer to the 
Greek spiritual inclination and religious tradition. Following 
Justin’s example, Irenaeos sought to expound Christian truth in 
terms and categories acceptable to the Greek mind. 

Writing to the Roman presbyter Florinus, Irenaeos reveals 

2 Q. S. Tertulliani, Adversus Valentinianos, ch. 5. Edited by Aldo Mara- 
stoni (Padova, n.d.), P- 56. 

8 Pelikan, op . cit 11. 
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Polycarp’s and John’s influence on his early life and religious 
thought. He writes: 

When I was still a boy, I knew you [Florinus] in lower 
Asia, in Polycarp’s house, ... I remember the events 
of those days more clearly than those which happened 
recently, for what we learn as children grows up with 
life and becomes part of it, so that I can speak even 
of the place in which the blessed Polycarp sat and 
taught, how he came in and went out, the character 
of his life, the appearance of his body, the discourses 
which he made to the people, how he related his asso¬ 
ciation with John and with the others who had seen 
the Lord, how he remembered their words . . . and 
how Polycarp had received them from the eye-wit¬ 
nesses of the Logos of Life, and reported all things 
in agreement with the Scriptures. I listened eagerly 
even then to these things through the mercy of God 
which was given me, and made notes of them, not on 
paper, but in my heart, and ever by the grace of God 
do I truly ruminate on them. 4 

This interesting account was recorded by the fourth cen¬ 
tury Church historian Eusebios, who makes it clear that Irenaeos 
had digested John’s theology and the Christian thought prevalent 
in the Greek-speaking East of the Roman Empire. Irenaeos’ 
theology on salvation is a good illustration of this: “The sub¬ 
stance of life is participation in God. But to participate in God 
is to know God and enjoy his goodness. Men therefore shall 
see God that they may live, being made immortal by the vision 
and attaining even unto God.” Salvation as participation in God 
implies the transformation of human nature into divine where 
mortal nature becomes immortal. Since immortality is the dis¬ 
tinguishing quality of the deity, human nature that participates 
in God becomes immortal. 5 He is less concerned with sin and 

4 Eusebios, Ekklesiastike Historia, V. 20, 5-7. 

5 Irenaeos, Against Heresies , IV. 20.5, ed. Apostolike Diakonia tes Ekkle- 
sias tes Hellados, in Library of the Greek Fathers and Ecclesiastical Writers , 
vol. 5 (Athens, 1955), p. 154. 
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guilt and more and more with victory, transformation, eternal 
life. 

The idea of man’s union with God was present in several 
Greek philosophical schools such as Plantonism and especially 
Stoicism, as well as in mystery-religions. But union with God 
in those philosophies was perceived in a pantheistic manner. In 
John’s and lrenaeos’ language, as well as in Greek patristic 
thought, salvation as union with God includes the total person, 
body, spirit, and soul, but not in a pantheistic manner which 
would mean absorbtion of the human by the divine. lrenaeos’ 
understanding of man’s union with God should be understood 
in the sense of the union of a cell with an organism or a body. 

In any case it is beyond any doubt that lrenaeos was very 
familiar with Greek thought, and Greek was his native tongue. 
Following the example of the Apologists such as Justin and 
Athenagoras, he sought to expound the teachings of Christ in 
terms understandable to the Greek-speaking world. lrenaeos’ 
thought was in harmony with that of the Apologists, Justin the 
Martyr in particular, and other Greek Fathers such as the 
Alexandrians, the Antiochians, and the Cappadocians who were 
realists and saw Christianity in its historical and cultural context: 
they did not seek the dilution of Christianity by Hellenism, but 
the Christianization of Hellenism and indeed of the whole 
Cosmos. The acculturation of Christianity was unavoidable and 
its Hellenization secured its universal appeal. The early Chris¬ 
tian intellectuals and Church Fathers used Greek thought in 
their effort to convert the pagan world, and in the process Greek 
thought was Christianized and Christian faith was developed 
in Greek categories. 

lrenaeos brought his Greek Christianity to Lyons where 
we find him in 177 as a presbyter. Even though Lyons was the 
second most important capital of the Western Roman Empire, 
it still was a provincial town with little intellectual opportunity. 
Both theologically and linguistically Lyons’ Christian commun¬ 
ity was basically a Greek community. A considerable number 
of Greek refugees and colonists had fled there nearly two cen¬ 
turies earlier, ca. 60 BC. By the middle of the second century 
of our era Southern Gaul was inhabited by a great many Greek¬ 
speaking people from Asia Minor. The intercourse between the 
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two districts was very close. In addition to Greeks, there were 
native Kelts and Latin-speaking people who had pursued their 
studies in Greek cities. Of the “forty-eight” or the “multitude” 
that suffered martyrdom in the persecution of 177, only two 
seem to have been Latin-speaking. In any case it should not 
surprise us to find Greek Church Fathers like Irenaeos heading 
Churches in Southern Gaul. In full agreement with Arthur 
Cushman McGiffert we need to emphasize that “the Church of 
the country (Southern Gaul) always bore a peculiarly Greek 
character, and was for some centuries in sympathy and in 
constant communication with the Eastern Church. Witness, for 
instance, the rise and spread of Semi-Pelagianism there in the 
fifth century—a simple reproduction in its main features of the 
anthropology of the Eastern Church.” 6 The term Semi-Pelagian¬ 
ism requires some qualifications, but McGiffert’s observations 
are very apropos if we are to understand Irenaeos’ teaching on 
anthropology and hamartiology, which differed from Pelagius’ 
optimistic humanism and Augustine’s gloomy pessimism. 

Notwithstanding the Greek character of the Church of 
Lyons, that city was not like Smyrna or Ephesos, and Irenaeos 
had to converse with people whose Greek was not refined and 
sophisticated. He complains that because of the nature of his 
faithful there, he had developed difficulties in writing literate 
Greek. It was his every day experience in Gaul and the needs 
of his faithful there that contributed to Irenaeos’ practical and 
moralistic, rather than theological outlook in his ministry. Even 
his antiheretical writings were not intended to be a systematic 
doctrinal exposition of the faith but practical guidelines. He was 
greatly concerned with the protection of his flock who faced 
many erroneous and even exotic theological beliefs. 

But Irenaeos was the product of more than a Greek intel¬ 
lectual background and the Greek understanding of Christianity. 
As a presbyter and later bishop of Lyons, Irenaeos was a fre¬ 
quent visitor to Rome. And Rome’s ecclesiastical climate influ¬ 
enced him and contributed to the development of his legalistic 
outlook which stressed authority, order, and rule. He was influ- 

^Arthur Cushman McGiffert, translator, The Church History of Eusebius , 
in A Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, series second, vol. 1 
(Grand Rapids, Mich., 1976), p. 212, n. 3. 
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enced but he influenced Rome too. For example, Rome was the 
only apostolic see in the West, in contrast to numerous apostolic 
sees in the East, and Irenaeos insisted on its importance because 
it had been founded by Peter and Paul. He spoke of Rome’s 
potentior principalitas, a controversial expression which from 
my point of view does not mean “supreme authority” but “more 
powerful primacy.” 7 The term potentior is comparative rather 
than superlative. That Irenaeos did not recognize a primacy 
of authority to the Church of Rome is indicated by his interven¬ 
tion in some of pope Victor’s policies. When pope Victor at¬ 
tempted to excommunicate the Churches of Asia Minor because 
of the Easter question, Irenaeos was the leader of several bishops 
who protested Victor’s policies. He expressed the Greek Church’s 
point of view by asking for respect of local traditions which 
did not affect the essence of the faith. Eusebios, father of church 
history, relates that Irenaeos admonished Victor that he should 
not cut off whole churches of God which observed other tradi¬ 
tions not in agreement with Rome. Even though Irenaeos agreed 
with Victor as to the proper time of observing Easter, he did 
not agree with the pope in his desire to cut off from church unity 
those who followed other practices. 8 

Because of the plethora of Gnostic heresies and creeds 
Irenaeos became concerned with the formulation of a codified 
tradition, a creed, a canon of the Scriptures, and episcopal 
authority. He stressed the centrality of the eucharist and the 
bishop as the focal point. Thus he insists on Apostolic Tradition 
as the Church’s “Rule of Faith,” the listing of bishops in suc¬ 
cession as a “Ruler” against the novelties of the Gnostics. But 
his legalism was a balance between extremes and his attitude 
influenced the Church for many centuries. 

Notwithstanding Irenaeos’ interest in protecting the Com¬ 
munity from adversaries, his main preoccupation was the indi¬ 
vidual and his salvation. His anthropology is an admirable syn¬ 
thesis of Greek humanism and the Christian understanding of 
sin. For Irenaeos man is not the measure of all things, nor is 
he a totally depraved, hopeless being. Man’s salvation is the 
result of a synergy between God and himself. He proved more 

7 Chrestou, op. tit., 706-707. 

8 Eusebios, Ekklesiostike Historia, V. 24, 9-11. 
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progress, and by progressing to come to manhood, and having 
reached manhood to increase, and thus increasing to persevere, 
and by persevering be glorified, and thus see his Lord. For it is 
God’s intention that he should be seen; and the vision of God 
is the acquisition of immortality; and immortality brings man 
near to God. 10 

Evil and other obstacles to man’s progress were allowed by 
God so that man may be trained by means of them, and learn 
to be circumspect, and be preserved in complete love of God 
when man has been taught by reason to love Him. Evil and 
opposition to man’s efforts to obey God help man to reach 
maturity, to become ripe and “through these experiences” achieve 
“the vision and enjoyment of God.” 11 As the original man’s 
apostasia (rebellion) introduced sin in the world, the new, 
second Adam’s obedience “unto death” introduced forgiveness 
of sin and the possibility of eternal salvation. 

In contrast to distinct theological trends such as the mystical 
and the legalistic, which ran side by side in the Church of the 
second century, lrenaeos was able to synthesize, to combine the 
best elements of all streams, to steer the middle course and 
achieve a balance and a standard which ultimately became 
permanent in Christian theology of the early and medieval 
Church. It is the balance between the extreme teachings of 
Gnostics and Apocalyptics that makes lrenaeos an exception and 
all the more appealing. 

Sin and Satan’s presence and even control are realities, 
lrenaeos was the first to emphasize Adam’s fall and identify 
original sin with apostasia or rebellion against God. Even though 
Adam’s disobedience introduced sin and brought man under the 
sway of Satan, the divine likeness of man was not totally de¬ 
stroyed. Man was released from Satan’s control, he regained 
the possibility of immortality and recovered his divine likeness 
by the perfect obedience of God’s Logos. The work of Christ 
was a work of recapitulation and restoration. lrenaeos writes: 
Christ “recapitulated in himself the ancient formation. For 
whereas through the disobedience of one man sin entered, and 
death through sin, so also through the obedience of one man 

10 Ibid„ IV. 38, 1-3. 

"Ibid., TV. 37, 7. 
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righteousness was introduced and will give life to those men 
who were once dead. And whereas that protoplast, Adam, had 
his substance from untilled and as yet virgin soil ... so he who 
is the Logos, recapitulating Adam in himself, rightly received 
from Mary, who was still a virgin, a birth which was a counter¬ 
part of Adam’s.” 12 

Salvation has been secured through Christ’s saving work 
and is available to those who repent, who resolve to live accord¬ 
ing to God’s commandments and accept baptism. If Christians 
fail to repent and live righteously after baptism they come again 
under the control of Satan. Repentance and righteousness are 
again necessary for a restoration to communion with God. Re¬ 
pentance is an act of free will because “God made man free, 
with power of his own together with a will of his own that he 
might voluntarily and not under God’s compulsion fulfill the 
divine will.” 13 Thus salvation is the result of a synergy between 
God who invites and man who responds and cooperates. This 
cooperation became possible because of Christ’s incarnation. 
“He became the mediator between God and man and brought 
both parties into friendship and concord through his kinship 
with both. Christ, the theanthropos presented man to God and 
made God known to man.” 14 The God-made-man event was 
necessary for the reconciliation of God with man and the 
world. For how else “could man receive God, had God not been 
received into man?” 15 

There is little doubt that Irenaeos is optimistic about man’s 
nature and destiny. Man’s divine attributes, the divine image 
and likeness, were not totally destroyed with Adam’s rebellion. 
Thus man did not become totally corrupt, hopeless of finding 
his way to God, unable to evolve and exploit all his potential. 
Nevertheless, man can not be saved by himself. Thus man’s 
salvation and ultimate transfiguration and eternal life in God is 
the result of the divine and human attributes uniting in the 
person of Christ. Christ is the Logos of God, who always co- 

mbid., III. 21,10. 

18 Ibid., IV. 37, 1. 

1 *Ibid„ in. 18, 6-7. 

15 lbid., IV. 33, 4; cf. Theodoret, Eranistes 2 in A Select Library of Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers, ed. by Philip Schaff and H. Wace, second series, 
vol. in (Grand Rapids, 1975), p. 201. 
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exists with God the Father, who became human in order to 
reveal the Father, that “he might unite the end with the begin¬ 
ning, that is man with God;” that man “taking to himself the 
spirit of God, should pass to the glory of the Father.” 16 

Indeed the central problem of Irenaeos’ theology is the 
human being and the becoming and ultimate destiny of the 
human being. Man is an evolutionary being which becomes 
truly human when it conforms to the image of the God-man, the 
theanthropos Christos. Irenaeos studied man as a historical being, 
an endocosmic being destined for an exocosmic existence, a phy¬ 
sical and metaphysical being. He is a student of the man of na¬ 
ture and the man of the Scriptures, the man of natural revela¬ 
tion and law but also the man of supernatural and revealed truth. 

Irenaeos’ theological anthropology opened a new horizon 
because it examined man from within but also from without the 
Christian Scriptures. He may be described as the first Christian 
anthropologist. His anthropocentrism however is rooted in his 
theocentrism. Man and God are not placed at opposite poles 
but on the two ends of the same pole. Each one moves toward 
a meeting with the other. Man searches and God responds and 
moves forward to seek. The two meet in the person of the Logos, 
the eternal God who appears among men as the Emmanuel. Thus 
Christ becomes the end of one process and the beginning of a 
new one. He recapitulates and redeems the old man and intro¬ 
duces the new redeemed era. 

The “somatic” man, the man of the flesh of the pre-Christian 
era, becomes the “pneumatic” man, the man of the spirit, with¬ 
out rejecting his somatic qualities. The non-spiritual qualities 
are guided and ruled by the enlightened, the strengthened, the 
illumined spiritual person. Ultimately it is the total person that 
is saved, not only the pneuma or psyche. 

As already indicated, man’s disobedience introduced a bond¬ 
age to sin and led man to defeat. Along with St Paul, Irenaeos 
raised the question: “Wretched man that I am! Who will deliver 
me from this body of death?” (Rom 7:24) But man’s somatic or 
carnal nature and sin’s power over his innermost self did not 
destroy man’s capacity for progress and evolution toward spiri¬ 
tual freedom from the bondage of sin. God’s image in man was 

“Irenaeos, op. cit„ IV. 20,4. 
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not totally destroyed after the act of disobedience, thus the 
possibility for progress and discovery. Throughout his moral and 
spiritual evolution man is threatened by utter defeat in his strug¬ 
gle with the enemy within. Thus the need of God’s synergy. 

The reversal, the defeat of sin and freedom from guilt 
and eternal damnation, was secured through the God- 
made-man event. Man’s real freedom and recapitulation, 
and his return to what man was meant to be, was made possible 
because God became man that man might rediscover his godly 
nature. Christ is not only God manifest but also man as man 
was ordained to become from the moment of his creation. The 
victory of the God-man Christ over sin and death can become 
properties of every person who sees Christ as the prototype and 
pursues a life after him. Freedom from sin and death and eternal 
life in God are the products of God-made-man in the person 
of Christ. 17 

Irenaeos’ teachings find an echo in the writings of later 
Church Fathers and ecclesiastical writers. Long before St Athan- 
asios and the Synod of Nicaea, Irenaeos pronounced the now 
famous words: “Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Logos of God, of 
his boundless love, became what we are that he might make us 
what he himself is.” 18 And his teachings on the nature of man, 
the Holy Spirit, and theosis greatly influenced Origen, the Cappa¬ 
docians, and mystics like Evagrios of Pontos and Maximos the 
Confessor. 


Summary 

The moral and spiritual growth of human nature is subject 
to progress and evolution. God reveals himself progressively in 
history, and man, endowed with all the potential, endowed with 
God’s presence in his being, moves forward progressively toward 
his ultimate and eternal life in God. God’s progressive disclosure 
culminated in the person of Christ, and man’s high point of 

17 An excellent analysis of Irenaeos* anthropology is given by Gustaf 
Wingren, Man and the Incarnation , tr. Ross Mackenzie (Philadelphia, 1947), 
see esp. pp. 79-143. 

18 Irenaeos, op, cit., V., praef. 
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spiritual evolution culminates in theosis. What mankind lost 
through the disobedience of Adam, it regains through the obedi¬ 
ence of the New Adam. And the new-Adam is a theanthropos, 
a being that makes man’s union with God possible. 
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Dostoevsky’s Gospel in Tolstoy’s Translation 


David Matual 


That Dostoevsky and Tolstoy were unique personalities 
who were in many ways radically different from one another 
hardly needs proof. Their many differences have been thor¬ 
oughly documented and discussed. 1 Yet there is one area of dis¬ 
agreement between them that has received relatively little at¬ 
tention, namely, the importance each of them attached to the 
Christian scriptures. Biblical motifs are frequently found in 
Dostoevsky’s novels, and quotations from the New Testament 
function at times as epigraphs. The same can be said of Tolstoy’s 
works. But Tolstoy’s interest in the Bible went one step further: 
from 1879 to 1881 he produced his own translation of the 
Greek gospels with extensive commentaries on disputed passages 
and detailed analyses of individual Greek words. The finished 
product, entitled Soedinenie i perevod chetyrekh evangelii, repre¬ 
sents his attempt to go “back to the sources” in order to discover 
the true meaning of the sacred texts. 

What he discovered (and wished to discover) was that the 
gospels said something quite opposed to the Russian church’s 
understanding of them. What is more important to the present 
study, they seemed in many key passages to contradict 
Dostoevsky’s understanding of them as well. At best, Tolstoy’s 
translation made light of or even omitted verses dear to 
Dostoevsky; at worst, it disparaged and ridiculed ideas which 
Dostoevsky regarded as essential to the Orthodox faith. 

The most fundamental difference between the two novelists 
is to be found in their answers to the question: Who is Jesus 
Christ? Dostoevsky replies with the faith of the church, acknowl¬ 
edging him as the Second Person of the Trinity in whom divine 

1 The classic studies, of course, are those of Merezhkovsky and Steiner. 
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and human natures are hypostatically united. For Tolstoy, Christ 
is a man and nothing more. He is extraordinary only insofar as 
he is the perfect embodiment of the principle of reason. As such, 
and only as such, is he the Son of God, who is reason itself. 

Time and again Tolstoy weakens those passages in the gos¬ 
pels which suggest that Jesus is divine or in any way superior to 
mortal men. One of his favorite strategems is to shift the em¬ 
phasis from the person of Christ to the importance of his teach¬ 
ing. Thus, in John 14:14 (“If you ask me anything in my name, 
I will do it”)—a passage Dostoevsky marked with pencil and 
with an “NB” in the margin of his New Testament—Tolstoy 
diverts the reader’s attention from Christ as the source of grace 
and focuses on the power of his words. 2 His translation reads: 
“Esli chto prosite dlia razumeniia, to uchenie moe i dast vam vse 
eto” (“If you request anything for the sake of reason, my teach¬ 
ing will give it all to you,” Tolstoy, p. 722). 3 Something similar 
occurs in Jn 15:5 (“I am the vine, you are the branches. He 
who abides in me, and I in him, he bears much fruit; for without 
me you can do nothing”). Dostoevsky must have valued this 
verse very highly since he not only marked it in pencil and put 
another “NB” in the margin but underlined the last word 
(“nothing”) twice (Kietsaa, p. 40). Undoubtedly he would have 
been very surprised by Tolstoy’s translation: “Razumenie—koren’, 
vy—pobegi. Tot, kto v razumenii i razumenie v nem, tot prinosit 
ploda mnogo, tak chto bez razumeniia nichego nel’zia sdelat’ ” 
(“Reason is the root, you are the shoots. He who abides in rea¬ 
son and reason in him bears much fruit, so that without reason 
nothing can be done,” p. 731). 

When Tolstoy does not equate Jesus with his teachings or 
with reason, he undercuts him by depicting his powers or his 
ministry as nothing out of the ordinary. Consequently, the first 
half of Jn 14:4 (“I must do the works of him who sent me while 
it is day”), which Dostoevsky singled out for special attention 
(Kietsaa, p. 32), loses its reference to the divine provenance 
and the salvific mission of Jesus, becoming instead a sign of 

2 A11 quotations from the scriptures are taken from the translation of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

3 A11 references in the text to Tolstoy pertain to Volume XXIV of his 
Polnoe sobranie sochinenii. 
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his equality with other men: “Nam nado sluzhit’ tomu, kto poslal 
nas, pokuda den’ ” (“We have to serve the one who sent us while 
it is day,” p. 466). In a note Tolstoy adds that “in some copies” 
(i.e., of the Greek gospels) “I” and “me” are replaced by “we” 
and “us.” That is the only justification he offers for a rather 
decisive emendation. 

Tolstoy’s translation of Jn 14:4 cited above serves still an¬ 
other purpose. It not only denies that Christ came to earth from 
heaven but casts doubt upon the very existence of heaven itself. 
Clearly, if God is a rational force rather than a person, and if 
Jesus is merely mortal, the Orthodox view of life after death has 
little meaning. In point of fact Tolstoy did not believe in an 
afterlife as the term is commonly understood, and in his trans¬ 
lation of the gospels he does what he can to discredit it entirely. 
A case in point is the fourteenth chapter of St John’s gospel- 
one of Dostoevsky’s favorites, judging by his many pencil notes 
in the margins. The first half of verse 2 contains the famous 
sentence: “In my Father’s house there are many mansions.” 
Traditionally interpreted, the “house” is an allusion to heaven. 
No doubt Dostoevsky thought so, too. As might be expected, 
Tolstoy had a different opinion, and his translation reflects it: 
“V mire Bozh’em zhiznei mnogo raznykh” (“In God’s world 
there are many different lives” (p. 716). Criticizing the accepted 
understanding of this verse, he proceeds to explain how all other 
commentators have gone wrong. In his view, the verse has noth¬ 
ing whatsoever to do with heaven; on the contrary, it is an affir¬ 
mation of the spirit of God (i.e., reason) dwelling in the hearts 
of men and a denial of an abode of happiness after death. His 
translation of the remaining portion of the verse is meant to give 
the coup de grace to the metaphysical significance routinely at¬ 
tributed to it: “Esli by etogo ne bylo, ia by skazal vam: ia idu 
prigotovit’ mesto vam” (“If this were not so, I would say to 
you: I am going to prepare a place for you,” p. 716). He further 
clarifies his meaning in a footnote: “Christ is plainly saying: 
‘Put out of your heads any thought of a place where you will be 
blissful after death. There is no such place’ ” (p. 719). Tolstoy 
has thus transformed Dostoevsky’s ethereal heaven into a para¬ 
dise on earth, a world cleansed of all imperfection by the purga¬ 
tive power of the divine Logos. 
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If, in Tolstoy’s opinion, the souls of the just are not reward¬ 
ed after a life of virtue, it is even more certain that the souls of 
sinners are exempt from punishment after leaving this world. 
In his translation, hell is treated even more contemptuously than 
heaven. In fact, even the most subtle allusion to it is carefully 
expunged from the gospel text. Not so with Dostoevsky. He gave 
special attention to Matthew 18:7-9, with its unmistakable sug¬ 
gestion of chastisement. Of the three verses in question, v.7 is the 
most relevant: “Woe to the world because of scandals! For it 
must needs be that scandals come, but woe to the man through 
whom scandal does come!” Tolstoy alters this verse by turning 
the “scandals” into “deceptions” (i.e., things contrary to the 
rational principle) and changing the ominous “woe” to “un¬ 
fortunate.” This is the result: “Mir liudei neschasten ot obmanov, 
potomu chto nel’zia ne byt’ abmanam; no neschasten chelovek, 
kto delaetsia obmanshchikom” (“The world of men is unfortunate 
because of deceptions since it is impossible that deceptions not 
exist; but unfortunate is the man who becomes a deceiver,” p. 
579). The following two verses speak of the desirability of cut¬ 
ting off one’s hands or feet or gouging out one’s eye if any of 
these are a source of scandal. Better this, Jesus says, than “to 
be cast into the everlasting fire” or “into hell-fire.” Tolstoy trans¬ 
lates both phrases with the vague propast’ (‘to perish’). For him, 
the neglect of reason entails its own punishment; whoever lives 
an irrational life lives in darkness and is a scandal or “decep¬ 
tion” to others. 

In Dostoevsky’s copy of the New Testament there are spe¬ 
cial markings next to many passages dealing with heaven, hell, 
and the forgiveness of sins. Obviously, since Tolstoy denies the 
divinity of Christ, he can hardly concede his authority to remit 
sins. But Dostoevsky and Tolstoy also differ sharply in their 
understanding of the very concept of sin. Dostoevsky viewed it 
very much as the Orthodox church does, viz., as a deliberate 
violation of the law of God. Tolstoy’s impersonal God is no law¬ 
giver. Sin, therefore, does not spring from the will but from the 
intellect. It is, in short, a mistake more than anything else. In¬ 
deed, in nearly every context in which the Greek word dt(j.ocpTioc 
(‘sin’) occurs. Tolstoy translates it as oshibka (‘mistake’). Con¬ 
sequently, a “sin” is an error of judgment which leads a man 
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away from the light within. There are many examples of this in 
his translation, but his version of Jn 8:24 will suffice—especially 
since Dostoevsky found this verse particularly significant. It 
reads as follows: “Therefore I said to you that you will die in 
your sins; for if you do not believe that I am he, you will die in 
your sin.” Dostoevsky marked the preceding verse in the margin 
and underline the words “I am He” in v. 24 (Kietsaa, p. 30). 
Tolstoy offers the following translation: “la skazal chto umrete 
v oshibkakh vashikh, esli ne polozhites’ na to, chto ia” (“I have 
said that you will die in your mistakes if you do not rely on what I 
am,” p. 456). Though the last few words might imply that Christ 
is an exceptional being, the real meaning is that those who live 
according to reason will never err. 

If Dostoevsky and Tolstoy differ sharply in their perception 
of the supernatural, their differences are no less dramatic in the 
matter of the preternatural. By all appearances, Dostoevsky ac¬ 
cepted the existence of angels and demons while Tolstoy rejected 
both. In his translation of the gospels all references to preter¬ 
natural beings are either neutralized or eliminated. In Luke 
20:36, for example (“For neither shall they be able to die any 
more, for they are equal to the angels, and are sons of God, being 
sons of the resurrection”) he feels uncomfortable with the Greek 
adjective IcrdryyeXoi (‘equal to the angels’). Without a word 
of explanation in his notes, he translates it “volei Bozhiei” (“the 
will of God,” p. 611). His point is apparently that those who 
follow the behests of the inner logos are doing God’s will and 
in fact become like God. 

When it is a question of fallen angels, Tolstoy is even more 
cautious. The famous passage from Lk 8:32-36 (die story of the 
possessing demons who are driven into a herd of swine), which 
serves as an epigraph to Dostoevsky’s The Possessed, is nowhere 
to be found either in his translation or in his commentary. Though 
it might have proved a convenient target for his satirical barbs, 
he evidently judged the episode to be unworthy of his attention 
—especially since it contains nothing which might serve his ulti¬ 
mate polemical purposes. His tactics change, however, when he 
comes to the temptation of Christ in the wilderness. It will be 
recalled, of course, how fundamental this passage is to Dostoev¬ 
sky’s The Brothers Karamazov and to “The Legend of the Grand 
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Inquisitor” in particular. It is no less important to Soedinenie i 
perevod since Tolstoy devotes over twenty pages to it. All tradi¬ 
tional translations tell of Satan’s tempting Jesus to change stones 
into bread, to throw himself down from the parapet of the temple, 
and to bow down before him in order to gain control over all 
the kingdoms of the earth. In all three instances Jesus refuses. 
As an illustration of Tolstoy’s ascetic views the story has an obvi¬ 
ous value. The only problem for him , of course, was the devil. 
What was he to do with him? Oddly enough, his translation seems 
at first glance to support the church’s (and Dostoevsky’s) belief 
in his objective existence. His version of Lk 4:1-2 (“Now Jesus, 
full of the Holy Spirit, returned from the Jordan, and was led by 
the Spirit about the desert for forty days, being tempted the 
while by the devil”), though somewhat truncated, still retains a 
reference to the devil despite the translator’s scrupulous efforts 
to avoid the use of the word: “Togda Iisus, ispolnivshis’ dukha, 
poshel ot Iordana v pustyniu. I tarn ego ispytyval iskusitel’ ” 
(“Then Jesus, filled with the spirit, went form the Jordan to 
the desert. And there the tempter tempted him,” p. 61). The 
“tempter” takes Christ through all three temptations without ever 
appearing to be anything less than a living person. 

It is only a conflation of Lk 4:13 and Mt 4:11 (“And 
when the devil had tried every temptation, he departed from him 
for a while; and behold, angels came and ministered to him”) 
that Tolstoy’s anti-angelic bias first appears. The mysterious 
“tempter” is still present, but the good angels are reduced to an 
abstraction: “Togda iskusitel’ otstal ot nego na vremia, i sila Bo- 
zhiia prishla k nemu i sluzhila emu” (“Then the tempter left him 
for a while, and the power of God came to him and served him,” 
p. 64). Except for this alteration, Tolstoy’s text and the church’s 
translation show relatively few differences. Indeed, Dostoevsky 
might well have accepted his colleague’s version. But the notes 
which follow the text make clear Tolstoy’s uncompromising oppo¬ 
sition to the conventional interpretation of the temptation episode 
and especially to the view that the tempter is in fact the devil 
himself. Like a good realist, he argues that if the evangelists had 
meant to confront Jesus with a malevolent being, they would 
certainly have described him in some way. The reason they did 
not, he contends, is that the tempter is nothing more than the 
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law of the flesh, which wars constantly with the principle of rea¬ 
son. “Obviously,” he argues, “the writer wanted to express 
Jesus’ thoughts in simple devices” (p. 73). In his view, the 
church is faced with an insoluble contradiction: a God-man 
cannot be tempted by one of his own creatures. The temptation 
can be understood only as an interior monologue within the 
person of Christ: the urgings of nature are in competition with 
the logos, which constitutes the divine spark not only in him but 
in all human beings. 

Yet Tolstoy, too, contradicts himself. If the devil is merely 
the carnal aspect of Christ’s being, and not a separate person, 
it is extremely difficult to explain his version of Mt 4:3, in 
which the devil proposes: “Esli ty syn Boga, to skazhi, chtoby 
kamni eti stali khlebami” (“If you are the son of God, tell these 
stones to become bread,” p. 62). Are we really to assume that 
Jesus thinks himself capable of such a wonder? If he is not God, 
as Tolstoy repeatedly assures us, and if he has never even claimed 
to be God, how can this thought even occur to him? Tolstoy 
himself must have sensed the difficulty. In his notes he para¬ 
phrases the passage and gives the devil’s temptation a radically 
different twist: “You’re the son of God and you’re hungry. You 
can’t make bread out of words. Say what you want about God, 
but your belly asks for bread. If you want to live, work and store 
up bread” (p. 80). What for Dostoevsky is a duel between the 
human nature of Christ and the wiles of the evil one is for Tolstoy 
an inner experience of the eternal conflict between “materialism” 
and “aesceticism” (p. 80). He ascribes to Jesus an exceptionally 
fertile imagination which takes him from the desert to the temple 
wall and from there to a lofty mountain peak. The “devil” is his 
lower nature, and the whole incident has a purely natural foun¬ 
dation. 

Like any Orthodox believer Dostoevsky accepted the real¬ 
ity of miracles, especially those described on the pages of the 
gospels. Clearly, Tolstoy did not—any more than he professed a 
personal God or the existence of the supernatural or preter¬ 
natural orders. In his translation of the scriptures, miracles con¬ 
stitute one of the thorniest problems since they occur with such 
frequency. In most cases he either alters or suppresses them 
whether they are actually described or merely alluded to. In the 
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seventeenth chapter of St Luke’s gospel, for example, the apostles 
ask Jesus to increase their faith. In v. 6 he replies: “If you have 
faith even like a mustard seed, you will say to this mulberry tree, 
‘Be uprooted and be planted in the sea,’ and it will obey you.” 
Tolstoy changes the punctuation and produces the following 
translation: “Esli by v vas vera byla, kak zerno berezovoe, 
govorili by vy: derevo, podi, peresadis’ v more, i slushalos’ by 
ono vas?” (“If the faith within you were like a birch seed, would 
you say: ‘Tree, go and transplant yourself in the sea,’ and would 
it obey you?” p. 528). In a note he explains that this verse 
makes sense only if it is understood as a question. Faith, he 
says, is “indubitable knowledge” derived from reason, and any¬ 
one who is conscious of the faith inside him would not be so 
foolish as to attempt to do what cannot be done. Jesus expects 
a negative answer to the question he poses. Tolstoy chides the 
Orthodox church for seeing nothing here but a reference to the 
possibility of the miraculous since he believes that Jesus is reject¬ 
ing that very possibility and positing reason alone as the one 
true miracle. 

A somewhat less ingenious treatment is given to the story 
of the wedding feast of Cana, in which Jesus performs the first 
miracle of his public life. Alteration yields in this case to out¬ 
right suppression. That Dostoevsky attached some importance 
to this scene is evident in The Brothers Karamazov. It will be 
recalled that Alyosha has a dream in which he sees his mentor, 
Father Zosima, rejoicing with the wedding guests at Cana. Tolstoy 
for his part omits everything but the title of the episode and 
limits himself to a few caustic words of commentary. He remarks 
that the story of Cana is one of the most instructive pericopes 
in the gospels—but only because it illustrates the danger of tak¬ 
ing every letter of the canonical text as holy writ. “The event in 
Cana of Galilee,” he adds, “presents nothing remarkable or edi¬ 
fying or in any way significant. If it is a miracle, it is senseless; 
if it is a trick, it is offensive; if it is a scene of everyday life, it is 
unnecessary” (p. 84). Judging it to be neither a miracle nor a 
trick, he chooses the third alternative and therefore excludes it. 4 

Of all the gospel texts Dostoevsky favored, the one that 

Tolstoy also omitted the story of Cana because Orthodox apologists 
sometimes used it as a proof text for the institution of sacramental marriage. 
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plays the largest role in his fictional works is the story of the 
raising of Lazarus. It serves not merely as a motif or as an epi¬ 
graph, but as the ideological nucleus of an entire novel. Crime 
and Punishment. The famous scene in which Sonia opens the gospel 
and reads the story to Raskol’nikov is both a succinct summary 
of the main action of the novel and an elucidation of its two 
principal characters. In view of what has already been said 
about miracles, it will come as no surprise that Tolstoy took a 
jaundiced view of the Lazarus episode. In fact, he decided to 
omit the text altogether, attacking its contents in five pages of 
notes. After citing a church commentary and a few observations 
by his model western scholar, Reuss, he presents his version of 
the story briefly and irreverently: “Lazarus, a man of whose life 
nothing is said, has died. Jesus comes. He [i.e. Lazarus] is in 
the grave and he stinks. Jesus says some words and he rises. 
This is supposed to prove to me that Jesus is truly the son of 
God, that he is God, and that he came to save us and teach us the 
truth” (p. 496). There follows a series of not entirely persuasive 
or even comprehensible arguments rooted in Tolstoy’s rational¬ 
ism and his hostility toward the mystical and the supernatural. 
He wants to know, for example, why Jesus raised Lazarus and 
not John or Peter or why he performed this miracle rather than 
another. For some reason he finds it implausible that Jesus may 
have raised his friend from the dead out of compassion for Mary 
and Martha, the sisters of the deceased. Furthermore, he sees no 
direct connection between the event described and the divinity 
of Christ. After all, he reminds his readers, there have been 
many people throughout history who have raised, or claimed to 
have raised, the dead to life. In view of the innumerable reports 
of resuscitations, this particular account of something which 
allegedly took place over 1800 years ago tells us nothing essen¬ 
tial or even credible about Christ. 

Tolstoy concludes his arguments with a direct assault on the 
church: ‘This chapter and others like it could be accepted only 
by churchmen, who never understood Christ’s teaching. For all 
the others who are searching for the teaching there can be no 
question as to the meaning of the story of the resuscitation: it 
means nothing, like all the other miracles. It should be purged 
and discarded” (p. 498). In its place he would put Jn 11: 
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25-26: “I am the resurrection and the life; he who believes in 
me, even if he die, shall live; and whoever lives and believes in 
me, shall never die. Dost thou believe this?” At first it would 
seem that Tolstoy has made a serious mistake by including two 
verses that appear to weaken his position. In reality, they accord 
perfectly with everything he has said because he understands 
“resurrection” to mean the eternal life of the divine spirit within 
every human being, the rational logos that survives the decay 
of flesh. 

If Tolstoy devotes a good deal of time to the story of Laza¬ 
rus, it is not because it is especially menacing to his reinterpreta¬ 
tion of the scriptures. Rather, its importance lies in the fact that 
it points the way to the greatest miracle of the gospel narratives: 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ himself. The resurrection is the 
principal object of Tolstoy’s criticism since he knows very well 
that the Orthodox faith is impossible without it. Dostoevsky 
understood this, too; but for him, of course, the resurrection was 
a literal, historical fact. There are several passages in his New 
Testament in which references to the resurrection are marked 
in pencil or with an “NB” in the margin. One of them is Jn 2: 
19-22. The first verse reads: “In answer Jesus said to them, 
‘Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up.’ ” 
Tolstoy’s translation is similar to the church’s: “I skazal im Iisus: 
Unichtozh’te khram etot, i v tri dnia vzbuzhu ego” (“And Jesus 
said to them, ‘Destroy this temple and in three days I will raise it,’ ” 
p. 118). His interpretation of it is, of course, quite different. 
This is clear from the fact that he omits verses 21 and 22, the 
last of which reads in part: “But he was speaking of the temple 
of his body.” Tolstoy contends that this allusion to Jesus’ resur¬ 
rection was added later and is not and cannot be part of the 
original text. The “temple” is God’s world; if it were destroyed, 
Jesus would raise up a new one, viz., his teaching, which will 
never die. This is one of Tolstoy’s lamest arguments; it is par¬ 
ticularly feeble since he nowhere explains why the phrase “three 
days” is used. He is a bit more adroit in his handling of Jn 14: 
12 (“Amen, amen, I say to you, he who believes in me, the 
works that I do he also shall do, and greater than these he shall 
do, because I am going to the Father”), which was a favorite 
passage of Dostoevsky’s. As elsewhere, Tolstoy turns the pronoun 
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“me” into “my teaching,” and the result is: “Vy sami znaete, chto 
tot, kto verit v moe uchenie, tot budet zhit’ tak zhe khorosho, kak 
i ia, i eshche luchshe, potomy chto ia otkhozhu k otsu” (“You 
know yourselves that he who believes in my teaching will live 
as well as I and even better because I am going to the father,” 
p. 722). Lest the real meaning of the verse be lost on the reader, 
Tolstoy clarifies it in a note: “He will do more in the world than 
I will because he will go on living and I will die” (p. 722). In 
short, Tolstoy treats Jn 14:12 as a direct refutation of Christ’s 
resurrection and of all miracles in general. 

Needless to say, none of the resurrection accounts is pre¬ 
served in Tolstoy’s translation of the gospels. Instead they are 
summarized and derided in his Conclusion. Just as he would 
later demolish the plot of King Lear in “On Shakespeare and the 
Drama,” so now he tries to retell the resurrection story in the 
crudest and most ludicrous terms. Of the risen Jesus he says, 
“He appeared to his disciples, rebuked them for not believing, 
showed them his side and breathed on them, and the result of 
this is that whose sins they forgive they are forgiven. Then he 
appeared to Thomas and again said nothing. Then he went fish¬ 
ing and caught many fish with his disciples, and cooked them, 
and said to Peter three times: feed my sheep, and predicted 
Peter’s death. Then he appeared to 500 brethren at once and 
also said nothing” (p. 791). He ends his summary with the ob¬ 
servation: “Why rise from the dead if only to do and say all 
these foolish things?” (p. 791). 

In his view the story of the resurrection discredits and re¬ 
futes itself by what he considers its “baseness” and “insignifi¬ 
cance.” It simply does not harmonize with the sublimity of 
Jesus’ teaching and clearly belongs to that layer of detail which 
has accumulated over the centuries and has nearly smothered 
the essence of the Christian message. Tolstoy insists that the 
resurrection was inserted into the gospels as a kind of advertising 
stunt to attract the people’s attention and to prove that Jesus’ 
words were worthy of their belief. In fact, he divides all the 
verses of the gospels into two parts: those that pertain to the 
teaching itself and those that serve to demonstrate its truthful¬ 
ness. His purpose throughout his translation and commentary is 
to isolate the first and expose and reject the second. The accounts 
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of Jesus’ resurrection from the dead, found in all four canonical 
gospels, are assigned to the second category; not a word of them 
survives in Tolstoy’s version. 

The differences between Dostoevsky and Tolstoy in the area 
of scriptural interpretation are numerous and considerable. It is 
true, of course, that they were not totally opposed to each other. 
Not every passage Dostoevsky’s pencil emphasized is omitted 
or mangled in Tolstoy’s translation. Jn 12:24 (“Amen, amen, I 
say to you, unless the grain of wheat falls into the ground and 
dies, it remains alone. But if it dies, it brings forth much fruit”), 
which serves as the epigraph of The Brothers Karamazov, is 
faithfully rendered by Tolstoy without any equivocating com¬ 
mentary. But in general, the two men held highly divergent views 
on the nature of God, the identity of Christ, life after death, the 
existence of angels, the question of sin, and the reality of mir¬ 
acles—especially the resurrection. On the whole, Dostoevsky 
accepted the teaching of the Russian Orthodox church on all 
these points. For his part, Tolstoy, a declared enemy of the 
church, sought to prove that the received opinions are false and 
that scripture correctly understood corroborates his views and 
his alone. Whether he was consciously polemicizing with Dos¬ 
toevsky is uncertain; what is certain is that his understanding of 
the gospel was far removed from that of his eminent rival. 
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Religious Aspect of Dostoevsky’s “Idiot” 


Ludmilla Buketoff Turkevich 


The depth of the spiritual content of the novels of Fyodor 
Mikhailovich Dostoevsky is universally acknowledged. His Crime 
and Punishment and Brothers Karamazov have been read by 
every educated person and the Legend of the Grand Inquisitor 
has troubled every sensitive Christian . 1 

1 The following are some scholarly works on Dostoevsky. 

Berdyaev, Nicholas. Dostoevsky: An Interpretation . New York, Meridian, 
1957. 

Dolinin, A. S. ed. Dostoevskii: Stafi i Materialy, (Dostoevsky: Articles and 
Materials), vol. 1, Petersburg, 1922. 

Frank, Joseph. Dostoevsky: in V volumes, Princeton University Press, Prince¬ 
ton, 1983. 

Fueloep-Miller, Ren6. Dostoevsky, Feodor: Insight, Faith and Prophecy . New 
York, Scribners, 1950. 

Grossman, L. Tvorchestvo Dostoevskogo (Creativity of Dostoevsky), Moscow, 
1928. 

Guardini, Romano. Dostoevsky*s Idiot: A Symbol of Christ . trans. by Francis 
K. Quinn. Cross Currents VI (Fall 1956), 359-82. 

Lossky, Nicholas. Dostoevskii i yego Khristianskoe Miroponimanye (Dostoev¬ 
sky and his Christian World Concept) New York, Chekhov Publishing 
House, 1953. 

Merezhkovsky, Dimitri S. Tolstoi i Dostoevskii, Voegel, Berlin, 1919. 
Mochul'sky, Konstantin. Dostoevski, ego Zhisri i Tvorchestvo , YMCA Press, 
Paris, 1947. (Eng. translation by Michael A. Miniham), Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Press, Princeton 1971. 

Seduro, Vladimir. Dostoevski in Russian Literary Criticism (1846-1966) New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1957. 

Simmons, Ernest Jr. Dostoevski, the Making of a Novelist, Oxford University 
Press, 1946. 

Steiner, George. Tolstoi or Dostoevski, An Essay in Old Criticism , Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York, 1959. 

Turkevich, Ludmilla B., Cervantes in Russia, Princeton, Princeton University 
Press. 1950. 

Zander, Lev A. Taina Dobra (Mystery of Goodness) or the Problem of Good 
in the Works of Dostoevski, Possev-Verlag, Frankfurt-an-Main, 1960. 
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This study is an attempt to examine the religious back¬ 
ground of Dostoevsky’s life and the Christian influences that 
were important in the creation of his characters. In particular 
this study will deal with the character of Prince Myshkin (the 
Idiot) in the Idiot. 

First let us examine the religious influences in Dostoevsky’s 
life. From early childhood Dostoevsky was brought up by his 
pious mother to attend church and listen to the services carefully. 
At eight years of age Fyodor became an acolyte in a church 
near the Moscow Hospital for the Poor, a dismal place where 
his father, Michael Dostoevsky, was the resident physician. The 
family had to live in the midst of sickness and grief which made 
on him a lasting impression. The church services with their 
readings, chants and prayers gave him great solace. The Book 
of Job was particularly memorable. Years later, while writing 
his last novel, Brothers Karamazov, Dostoevsky, recalled the 
tribulations of Job. 

In 1845 Dostoevsky published his first novel The Poor Folk. 
It was an instant success and brought for him the patronage of 
the most eminent critic, Vissarion Belinsky, and subjected him 
to the influence of the latter’s ultra-liberal and atheistic circle. 
Dostoevsky’s subsequent stories received a hostile reaction from 
Belinsky and drove Dostoevsky to the more radical circle of 
Utopian socialists of Mikhail Petrashevsky. Not unlike Job, 
Dostoevsky was to have his own tribulations and religious doubts. 
In 1848 he was arrested with other liberals and radicals of the 
Petrashevsky Circle and sentenced to death by the firing squad. 
The execution was called off just as the rifles were ready to fire 
—a moment that Dostoevsky never forgot. The mock execution 
in the dead of St Petersburg winter aggravated his epilepsy which 
was to plague him all his life. This episode was followed by a 
reprieve and an exile to a labor prison camp in Semipalatinsk, 
Siberia. 

On the trek eastward to the katorga (House of the Dead), 
the prisoners were met at the transfer station by kind women 
who gave each of them a Bible in Russian edition. These Bibles 
were made available by the Bible Society which was active in 
Russia in the post Napoleonic era. This distribution had a pro¬ 
found effect on the religious life of the political prisoners. Among 
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them were many notables and intellectuals who found as Dostoev¬ 
sky did, solace in reading the Bible during their exile. His widow 
later recalled that her husband read his copy to his dying day. I 2 

During his stay in the prison camp, Dostoevsky formulated 
his religious views which he expressed in a letter written in 1854: 3 

I would say to you that I am a child of this century, a 
child of unbelief and of doubt, up to the present time 
and even to the grave. What frightening tortures this 
thirst to believe had cost me and costs me even now, 
even stronger in my soul because there are arguments 
within me that are against it! And however, God some¬ 
times sends me moments where everything is clear and 
sacred for me. It is in these moments that I have com¬ 
posed a creed: To believe that there is nothing more 
beautiful, more lovable, more reasonable or more per¬ 
fect than the Christ, and that not only is there no such 
thing, but, and I tell myself this with a jealous love, 
there can not be such a thing. 

It is with this credo that he embarked on creating an image 
of Christ in his novel The Idiot. 


Creation of the Idiot 

Having completed his Crime and Punishment, Dostoevsky 
wrote a letter to Maikov on January 12, 1868. 

I began to wrestle with the creation of a new novel. 

I pondered from the 4th to the 18th of December 
inclusive ... On the average, I think, there emerged 
about six plans (no less), daily. [By the time he com¬ 
pleted the novel, Dostoevsky had made some ninety 
plans.] My head was turned into a mill. How I didn’t go 
mad, I don’t understand. Finally, on Dec. 18th, I sat 
down to write my new novel. On Jan. 5th, I sent off five 

2F. M. Dostoevsky. Vospominaniia sovremennikov, vol. n, pp. 401-13. 

3 “Fyodor Mikhailovich Dostoyevski v pismyakh 1867-1870 godov” (Dos¬ 
toevski in his letters of 1867-70) Russkaya Starina, (July 1885), xlvii, 137-66. 
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chapters of the first part to the editors with the assur¬ 
ance that on Jan. 10, I would send out the remaining 
two chapters of the first part. 

This he accomplished. 

On the whole I simply don’t know what sort of stuff 
I’ve sent. But as far as I can judge ... it is not very 
pretty and by no means effective. 

For a long time now a certain idea has tormented me, 
but I’ve been afraid to make a novel of it, because 
the thought is too difficult . . . and I’m not ready for 
it, although the thought is most tempting and I love 
it. This idea is—to portray a wholly beautiful indi¬ 
vidual. In my opinion, there can be nothing more diffi¬ 
cult than this, especially in our times . . . Only my 
desperate situation has compelled me to use this prema¬ 
ture idea. I took the kind of risk one takes at roulette: 
“Perhaps it will develop under my pen!” And would 
you imagine what horrors resulted! 

This comment clearly shows that in his condition he was not 
yet ready for work on the new novel. However, his situation does 
appear to have been very desperate. Fortunately, the novelist’s 
creative agony soon let up, for very shortly he wrote Maikov 
another letter (still Jan. 12, 1868) in which he says, “On the 
whole, there is a plan. Details are glimmering ahead, alluring 
me and sustaining my ardor.” 

Dostoevsky was very excited about his new project, and 
on Jan. 13, 1868, he wrote about it to his niece, Sophia Ivanova: 

The main idea of the novel was to depict a posi¬ 
tively beautiful individual. There is nothing more diffi¬ 
cult than this on earth and especially at present. All 
writers, not only ours, but even all the European ones, 
who undertook the depiction of the positively beauti¬ 
ful have always had to give up, because this task is 
tremendous. The beautiful is the ideal, but neither our 
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ideal nor that of civilized Europe has been perfected 
in the least. 

In the world there has been only one positively 
beautiful person—Christ. Therefore, the appearance of 
this wonderful, infinitely beautiful person is in itself 
an infinite miracle. The entire Gospel of John is de¬ 
voted to precisely this. In it, St John declares that the 
whole miracle is in the incarnation alone, in the very 
manifestation or emergence of the beautiful. 

Then Dostoevsky continues. 

After Christ, the most beautiful personality in Chris¬ 
tian literature and the most complete is Don Quixote: 
but he is beautiful because he is also comical, amusing. 

The same may be said about Dickens’ Mr. Pickwick, 
but he is much weaker than Don Quixote. (Mochul’sky, 

p. 282) 

This letter is important, for it identifies what Dostoevsky 
considered to be the root of the similarity between Christ, 
Myshkin, Don Quixote, and Mr. Pickwick. These wonderful 
prototypes belong to the same generic group, but they lived in 
different eras and lands, represent different races and religions. 
(We can include here Pushkin’s Poor Knight, who enters the 
novel’s action much later.) 

Christ, the first on Dostoevsky’s list, is the ideal, bearing 
the triad of the Beautiful, the True and the Good. Though the 
Son of God, he came to this earth for a period of some thirty 
years, to carry out a great mission in a hostile world. This, as 
we know, terminated with his betrayal, innocent sacrifice, death 
and triumphant Resurrection: “He trampled down death by 
death, and on those in the tombs He bestowed life.” (Easter 
chant). 

The hidalgo Don Quixote is a minor noble, poor in ma¬ 
terial assets, but rich in spirit, valor, idealism, love for man and 
gifted with remarkable imagination which at times passes the 
limits of sanity. Nevertheless, he and Mr. Pickwick, as well as 
Prince Myshkin, tend to rouse amusement from the shallow by- 
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standers who do not appreciate their special spiritual vocation. 

As one reads these letters and comments, one senses the 
novelist’s religious mood and literary direction. It comes through 
the main characters, situations, role of enigma and paradox. The 
task before Dostoevsky was of transcendental nature. He had 
mentioned the purity and beauty of the hero and spoke of 
Christ’s appearance on Earth as a miracle. But this made the 
novelist apprehensive. Just how was he to put the Divine into 
the maelstrom of the mortal? What form would the Divine as¬ 
sume? And how would the Divine enter into mid-nineteenth cen¬ 
tury Russia? How will He live with its people, their mores, and 
religion? Evidently, the novelist had given this much thought 
and had reached the decision that his idea would take the correct 
direction—“Ono pod perom razoviotsia” (“It will develop from 
under the pen”). 

Thus by his own statement in his letter to Mme Ivanova, 
the hero is a positively beautiful personality. He is also nevinen, 
which has many nuances in Russian: pure, blameless, harmless, 
chaste, innocent and even “uninformed.” Some critics have 
ascribed “innocence” to the yurodivy or the holy half-wit such 
as the poor child yurodivy in Boris Godunov. 

As Dostoevsky worked on the novel, he continued to be 
disturbed by the real nature that Myshkin was to have. Within 
the novel’s action, Myshkin could be considered as a visitor 
from another country, and here Switzerland would do. But he 
could also be a visitor from “out of this world.” Is he a good 
man with God-indwelling? Is he a human portrayal of the Divine? 
Or, may he be regarded as a Bozhii chelovek (man of God, a 
saintly person) in its best connotation? Mochul’sky mentions 
that Dostoevsky worried about how he should present his un¬ 
usual hero. With the Nestorian heresy of the IVth century in 
the background, Orthodox believers approach the project with 
care, especially if they are artists-creators. 

The chief question is—“Is the hero human or divine,” or 
both? Is Dostoevsky’s Myshkin (or “Idiot”) an exceptional 
Christian, who possesses a special similarity to Christ? This 
makes us think of St Paul’s words, “I live now not I, but Christ 
lives in me.” “The Prince is a man—like each one of us... 
The content of his existence is religious ... and we always feel 
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Christ’s presence.” 4 The thorny problem is avoided by Guardini 
by discussing the Dostoevskian hero mainly as a Symbol of 
Christ. 

Relevant to such discussions is material presented in 
Jaroslav Pelikan’s recent book, Jesus Through the Centuries .* 

“After the Council of Nicea in 325, the most im¬ 
portant church council was that held at Chalcedon in 
451, at which the relation between the divine nature 
and the human nature in Christ was set down in a 
formula that has continued for fifteen centuries to 
be the definition of orthodox belief about the person 
of Jesus. On the basis of the formulas of Chalcedon, 
the opponents of images insisted that Christ, as the 
True Image of God, was ‘beyond description, beyond 
comprehension, beyond change, and beyond measure,’ 
since such transcendence was characteristic of God. 

They seem to have held that this rule applied even to 
the miracles and to the sufferings of Christ in the 
days of his flesh, which it was ‘illegitimate to portray 
in images.’ Whatever the status of Christ ‘before the 
passion and the resurrection’ may have been, how¬ 
ever, latter-day artists in any case had no right to 
attempt to portray him now; for now ‘the body of 
Christ is incorruptible, having inherited immortality,’ 
and that was beyond the competence of any artistic 
representation. Invoking the orthodox dogma of Christ, 
formulated by Chalcedon, as consisting of two natures, 
divine and human, in a single person, they put their 
opposition to images of Christ in the form of a dis¬ 
junctive syllogism. Either those who painted images of 
Christ were portraying his deity by an icon, or they 
were not: if they were, they violated its essential na¬ 
ture as being beyond description and circumscrip¬ 
tion; if they were not, they were separating the two 
natures of Christ and thus dividing his single person. 

4 Guardini, “Dostoevsky’s Idiot . a Symbol of Christ,” Cross Currents , Fall, 
1956, vol. VI, no. 4, p. 359b. 

5 Pelikan, Jaroslav. Jesus Through the Centuries, New Haven, Yale Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1985, p. 87-88. 
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In either case they were guilty of blasphemy and heresy 
against the person of Christ as this had been defined 
by the orthodox church councils, particularly those of 
Nicea and Chalcedon. As the emperor Constantine V, 
perhaps the most profound theoretician among the 
iconoclasts, put it, ‘if someone makes an image of 
Christ ... he has not really penetrated the depths of 
the dogma of the inseparable union of the two natures 
of Christ as formulated by those two councils.’ ” (pp. 

87-8) 

What Dostoevsky was trying to do was to create in Myshkin a 
literary icon of Christ in the setting of nineteenth century 
Russian society. 

Dostoevsky’s writings are imbued with religious thoughts, 
scriptural teachings, outlook and moods. His characters talk and 
discuss theological questions. In a daring creative effort Dostoev¬ 
sky attempted to portray Christ on earth in the protagonist 
Prince Myshkin of the Idiot. 

The Prince reflects the spirit and the teachings of the Old 
and New Testaments: the Psalms, parables, and miracles. His 
personality and approach were inspired by the Sermon on the 
Mount, the Commandments, and the Gospels, especially that of 
St John. Revelation also influenced the Idiot. 

The novel that Dostoevsky wrote is an account of the inter¬ 
action of a righteous man with nineteenth century Russian so¬ 
ciety. Prince Myshkin, an epileptic like Dostoevsky, returns from 
a Swiss clinic to St Petersburg to claim his inheritance. Through 
his relatives, General Epanchine’s family, he meets a variety of 
the capital’s characters, the main ones being Rogozhin, the vill¬ 
ain, and Barashkova, (Miss “Lamb”), the victim. Attempted 
murders, courtships, an abortive marriage and finally the mur¬ 
der of Barashkova by Rogozhin serve as a background for the 
development of the character of Myshkin, the beautiful man. 
Prince Myshkin lives through these diverse incidents of nine¬ 
teenth century life in St Petersburg; he goes mad, and is sent 
back to the Swiss clinic. 
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Don Quixote and Myshkin 

The lives of all three, Christ, Don Quixote and Myshkin, had 
been motivated by a desire to help mankind. The awakened spirit 
of Myshkin, when he first emerged from the Swiss sanitarium, 
was serene and idealistic, seeking to do good to mankind and 
share with it all the moral and spiritual beauty that he had 
received. However, Myshkin came up against a world of vice 
and sorrow, and his catastrophe, like Don Quixote’s, arose from 
his inability to cope with this situation. 

He loved Man. Rogozhin’s calling him “brother” afforded 
him supreme pleasure. He was deluded into believing Rogozhin’s 
present, coarse character was not the true expression of his na¬ 
ture. He gave this man all that he had of sacred goodness, but 
to no avail. Baraskova, and almost all the other characters, 
rejected his noble efforts, or responded with a meanness com¬ 
parable to the horrible pummelings given to Don Quixote in his 
pursuit of his ideal. In the case of Don Quixote, the assault was 
physical, but in that of Myshkin, it was spiritual and far more 
painful. The potential of both Myshkin and Don Quixote was 
tremendous, but they both lacked the ability to make effective 
use of their talents or they missed their opportunities. As Mysh¬ 
kin’s full name (Lev Nikolaevich Myshkin) suggests, he had 
the potential of a lion {lev) but the effectiveness of a mouse 
( myshka ). 

Myshkin’s attitude towards the world—patient, gentle and 
sensitive, derived from Christ—was opposite to Quixote’s ag¬ 
gressive one. But there is one aspect of it that drew him away 
from Christ and united him to the hidalgo. Christ was restrained 
not through innocence or weakness. He was certainly cognizant 
of the ways of Man. 

Both Myshkin and Don Quixote, in spite of all their wis¬ 
dom, were occasionally disconcerted when confronted by the 
evil in man. Christ was a realist with a great mission and an 
evangelical spirit, whereas Don Quixote and Myshkin were 
dreamers with ideas. Christ’s purpose in life was within Him. 
He was the ideal, and therefore for Him the ideal was flexible. 
Myshkin’s and Don Quixote’s ideas were outside themselves, and 
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consequently they were more rigid. Christ behaved as He did, 
not because of preconceived ideas of man and life, but because 
His was the path of Truth. Throughout His life Christ was well 
aware of the limitations and faults of man. Such was not the 
case with Don Quixote and Myshkin, who wanted life to fit 
their scheme of things. When they were faced with failure, they 
had to compensate psychologically. 

Confidence in the idee fixe resisted contradictions of reality 
for some time in the case of both the knight and the prince. Don 
Quixote had an auxiliary reinforcement—his madness. He lived 
in a dream world and justified actual, undeniable fiascos by 
fantastic tales involving giants, enchanters, and so forth. Or, he 
simply refused to recognize his failures as such. With such con¬ 
viction, he went from one adventure to another, quite unper¬ 
turbed. Myshkin’s support was his epileptic condition. The 
world seemed to deny his ideal. Barashkova and Rogozhin were 
live contradictions of it; yet his belief survived a long time for, 
like Don Quixote, Myshkin paradoxically drew strength from 
his ailment. But we must keep in mind the nature of the heroes: 
whereas Don Quixote was a Spaniard of the sixteenth century 
and a madman, Myshkin was a Russian of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury and an epileptic. Myshkin saw his difficulties or failures, but 
he denied entrance of this recognition into his consciousness. 
A psychological clash between his ideal and reality produced 
emotional conflicts. Unresolved, these were augmented by others, 
until a conflict of great intensity produced an excruciating scream 
and a fit. These tended to occur at moments critical to his idee 
fixe and were a form of revenge. The world refused to recognize 
his dream and sought to destroy his hopes; therefore, he anni¬ 
hilated the world subjectively. He refused to let it dominate his 
consciousness. This was well illustrated in Rogozhin’s attempted 
murder of Myshkin, whose sudden scream and fall down a flight 
of hotel stairs saved the prince from the gleaming garden knife 
raised above him. 

The reader may wonder why the novel is called The Idiot. 
In the novel it is used pejoratively—bandied about by smug 
schemers when, “this man of good will,” Lev Nikolaevich Mysh¬ 
kin, gets in their mean ways. On the other hand, the title Idiot 
prepares the reader for the hero’s experiences in St Petersburg 
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society and for his ultimate tragedy. Myshkin was no fool. In 
effect, until the end of the novel, Myshkin was neither an idiot, 
nor a yurodivy. With his incredible fund of knowledge, intuition, 
energy, logic, tact, eloquence, patience and awareness of what 
was really happening around him, he was the most sane and 
sensible of men. However, he was an epileptic, and this opened 
up unique literary possibilities. 

Let us pause on Myshkin’s affliction and the suggestions 
implicit in the names given to it. Beside epilepsy, it is called 
grand mal or falling sickness; in Russian it occasionally carries 
an attributive “saintly.” 

Literally grand mal, of course, may suggest a severe, great 
illness. Novelistically it suggests great evil that opens the way 
or door to the good hero’s struggle with grand mal, i.e. evil 
around him, attacking and destroying the hero at the end and 
within. 

Psychologists say that some epileptics (such as the Prince) 
tend to feel a polarizing pull toward the limits of goodness, while 
others are attracted to the limits of evil. In the present novel, 
Myshkin is himself the embodiment of goodness which is drawn 
to Rogozhin, who is the embodiment of the evil impulse. 

Some classic symptoms of epilepsy are clearly evident in 
Myshkin’s personality and behavior. In addition to his fits, we 
learn of his mystical withdrawals, experiences of estrangement, 
sense of straddling this world and the metaphysical domain, 
hallucinations, unaccountable sense of urgency (as he hurried 
through the hot city to the hotel). 

In Don Quixote such moments were brought on by his 
senility or his one-track madness, while in Myshkin this pecular- 
ity was an expression of his spirituality and complex psychology. 
Aesthetically, grand mal here also emphasizes the great moral 
evil engulfing all men surrounding the truly good and beautiful 
prince. Though there are moments when this kenotic figure 
seems to be an emanation of God, at other times he is human, 
and as such he bears within himself the vestige of “Adam’s fall,” 
the “original sin” which is depicted in the novel. 

The Prince was subjected to the onslaught of evil from 
all sides, and even from his own painful memories of the demonic 
principle that he witnessed in the past. He cannot forget the 
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Holbein painting of Christ after His self-sacrifice for Mankind. 
He could not forget the inhuman tortures connected with guillo¬ 
tine execution procedures in Lyons, or the abduction of the 
Swiss girl Marie, or later the long nightmare of Barashkova’s 
adolescence of child abuse and her continued rebellion and self¬ 
laceration for this moral “fall.” 

Christ, Myshkin and Don Quixote alike could not bear the 
sight of suffering and sought to help whenever possible. Let us 
consider Myshkin’s first grave fit in St Petersburg (Part II, ch. 
5). The reader is aware that a pall of evil hangs heavily in the 
atmosphere and over society. All day long, Myshkin seems to 
feel malevolent eyes flashing in his direction, as he wanders 
nervously and aimlessly through the scorching street. A repeated 
gleam of a familiar garden knife pierces his line of vision. A 
rapidly mounting anxiety and premonition of catastrophe tor¬ 
tures him. By afternoon he returns to the hotel and climbs the 
dingy stairs. He hears rapid steps following him. Instinctively he 
hides in a dark alcove. As he recognizes his best friend Rogo- 
zhin, fact clashes with his idea of friendship. He sees the gleam 
of the knife, and his ears are deafened by his own unearthly 
scream, followed by convulsions, illumination, obliteration of 
the painful vertigo, and then unconsciousness. Revolting though 
the fit may be to the victim and bystanders, this fall saved the 
Prince, because he fell backwards down the narrow stairs and 
out of Rogozhin’s reach. 

In The Idiot the love motif is just as inseparable from the 
hero’s ideal as it is in Quixote, but it is far more complicated. 
Two women represent two aspects of the Prince’s single idee fixe. 
Exquisite and lovely Aglaya (daughter of General Epanchine) is 
substituted for the fantastic Dulcinea, symbol of beauty and 
love; and bewitching Barashkova is a composite symbol of ab¬ 
used humanity, whose predicament the champion of Goodness 
seeks to alleviate. In Quixote this second aspect is developed in 
a form that musicians call “variations on a theme.” Don Quixote 
first defends the boy Andres, then Micomicona, then galley 
slaves, Dona Rodriguez’s daughter, and many others in various 
successive episodes. 

In The Idiot it is developed in symphonic form—now con¬ 
secutive, now concurrently unified, etc., following a definite pat- 
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tern. Myshkin’s relations with Barashkova are founded upon 
compassionate pity for the suffering woman. This relationship 
broadens to include humanity at large, which he believes is 
capable of reaching the stage represented by Aglaya. Myshkin 
loves both Barashkova and Aglaya honestly but not carnally. 
Like the hidalgo, he is physically ignorant of women, except as 
aspects of his own dream. Physical love would have been just as 
great a betrayal of his ideal as it would have been in the case of 
Don Quixote. Some time later, one of his acquaintances, Yev¬ 
genii Pavlovich, who represents convention, exclaims, “And how 
can one love two women at the same time? With two sorts of 
love?” He cannot understand that Myshkin does not love the 
two women “with different kinds of love.” He loves his ideal, 
and he finds it expressed in these two women, perhaps in differ¬ 
ent ways. 

In Myshkin’s eyes, Aglaya and Barashkova represent the 
“elevated concept of Pure Beauty” and human potentiality for 
attaining this beauty. Myshkin’s trouble lies in the fact that 
these women exist in the flesh and, worse still, they actually love 
and adore him. Yevgenii Pavlovich observes, “Do you know 
what, my poor prince? The most likely thing is that you’ve 
never loved either of them.” “I don’t know, perhaps so,” replies 
Myshkin. He finally realizes that his conception of love and 
that of society do not coincide, and that the motives which drew 
him into the lists for Nastasya are comprehensible to very few. 
Thus, his altruistic gestures of genuine mercy are regarded as an 
idiot’s follies, just as Don Quixote’s combats of mercy were be¬ 
lieved to be only a lunatic’s escapades. 

But idealism, firmly fixed as it may be, cannot indefinitely 
withstand the battering of reality. In both novels, Quixote and 
The Idiot, the ideal finally crashes and tragedy ensues, swallowing 
up the good heroes. When Don Quixote is deprived of his mania, 
he sinks into apathy. When he was a madman in full possession 
of his dreams, life was full; and Alonso, el bueno, is brought 
home in a cage to die in bed. Similarly, so long as Myshkin had 
his concept of Beauty in Aglaya Epanchine, and so long as 
Barashkova needed him, his mission among men was stable. 
However, evil shakes the microcosm in The Idiot. Collective 
hysteria swells, and Madame Epanchine’s anguished cry predict- 
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ing the Apocalyptic End is stridently heard. The good Prince’s 
pilgrimage among men is interrupted by his visit to Rogozhin, 
where he joins Parfyon at the couch bearing Barashkova’s dead 
body—all this so reminiscent of a sacrificial altar. Myshkin’s ties 
to this world snap and he returns to his former “Swiss abode,” 
that is to the metaphysical realm from which he arrived in the 
beginning of the novel. 

Dostoevsky does not have his hero die outright, as does 
Cervantes, but he borrows Pushkin’s denouement. The Poor 
Knight retired to his castle, 

In far distant countryside, 

Silent, sad, bereft of reason. 

In solitude he died. 

(Bereft of reason, or as an idiot.) 

The final relationship between Prince Myshkin and Poor 
Knight and their prototype, Don Quixote, is skillfully summed up 
by the symbolist critic and author Merezhkovsky. 

“The castle in the far-off countryside from which 
Myshkin came and whither he returned turned out to 
be for him the Swiss hospital for the mentally diseased; 
yet, the internal, not external, path—extraordinarily 
parabolic—which Prince Myshkin and the Poor Knight 
inscribed in the spiritual sphere is the same one. From 
the same desert, through the ‘world’—the Saracens— 
into a greater desert; from one silence which is even 
greater—such is this path. Both knights, as Aglaya 
remarks, are somewhat similar to Don Quixote in their 
tragic fate; but these Don Quixotes are not of the past, 
but of the future.” 6 

In conclusion, we must say that the spiritual influences that 
appear in Myshkin are not due to Dostoevsky’s Orthodox up- 

6 Merezhkovsky, Dimitri S. Kristos i Antikhrist v russkoi literature : 
L. Tolstoi i Dostoevski [Christ and Antichrist in Russian Literature: Tolstoi 
and Dostoevsky], (St Petersburg, 1902) n, p. 248-249. 
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bringing but rather to his readings in prison of the Bible which 
was given to him on his way to Siberia, and to the extensive 
impact of Schelling and his school on the Russian intelligentsia. 

Ten years after he wrote The Idiot, in the “Legend of the 
Grand Inquisitor” (Brothers Karamazov) Dostoevsky formu¬ 
lated another image of Christ—a Christ that is silent but performs 
miracles. 
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CONCLUSIONS OF THE INTERORTHODOX CONSULTATION 

On 

THE PLACE OF THE WOMAN IN THE ORTHODOX CHURCH 
AND THE QUESTION OF THE ORDINATION OF WOMEN 

(Rhodos, Greece — 30 Oct.-7 Nov. 1988) 


A. THEOLOGICAL APPROACHES 

I. The Mystery of the Incarnation and the Church 

1. The Church, as the great mystery of the work of salvation 
by Christ, has as her center the Incarnation of the Son and Word 
of God. The recapitulation and renewal of all things was real¬ 
ized by the shared energy of the Holy Trinity, for which reason 
it is in God’s Church that the whole mystery of the divine 
Economy is fulfilled and the Kingdom of God realized in the 
world. 

2. The manifestation of the Kingdom of God is inaugurated 
in the Church and through the Church, as the historic Body of 
Christ, into which all of the faithful are incorporated as mem¬ 
bers, and as such are constituted the People of God. 

3. As members of the one and the same body, the faithful 
are united with each other and with the divine Head of the Body 
through divine grace in the new life in Christ. Through this they 
live the new reality as a continuous communion (koinonia) 
with the Triune God, thus becoming “a chosen race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation” (1 Pet 2:9). All of the members of 
the Church share in the prophetic, high priestly and royal office 
of Christ. They become through divine grace communicants of 
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all of the blessings of divine glory by their adoption. They live 
the fullness of the divinely revealed truth in the Church and 
obtain the experience of the variety of the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit in the mystical (sacramental) life of the Church. 

4. The Holy Spirit was given to the Church “so that it could 
unite those who are divided by different races (genei) and 
conditions (tropoi). For the aged and the young, the poverty- 
stricken and the wealthy, the infant and the adolescent, the 
woman and the man, every soul becomes one thing” (St John 
Chrysostom, Homily on Ephesians 9,3, PG 62, 72) in the body 
of the Church. Thus, in the mystery of the Church, the faithful 
are interconnected and, as an unbroken unity, they celebrate 
(leitourgoun) the Paschal and Pentecostal Mystery of Christ. 
This they do by means of the grace of the sacraments through 
which “in Christ, we live and move and have our being” (Acts 
17:28). 


II. The Priesthood of Christ 

5. As the head of the Church, Christ is forever the only 
Mediator and great High Priest. For the means of His whole 
work of salvation and His sacrifice, He reconciled humanity to 
God (2 Cor 5:18-20). Through the grace of the Sacraments in 
the Church, the Holy Spirit testifies to the continuity of the 
presence and mediation of Christ, through which the faithful 
are constituted “children of God,” “heirs of God and co-heirs 
with Christ.” “All have received the Spirit of adoption” (Rom 
8:15-17) and all have been made members of the body of 
Christ (1 Cor 12:17, Eph 4:25, 5:30), “conformed to the 
likeness of the Son” (Rom 8:29), and have become the “people 
of God” (1 Pet 2:10). All the faithful then, are able to par¬ 
ticipate “in accordance to the measure of the faith” which they 
have (Rom 12:3-8) in the gifts (charismata) of the Holy Spirit 
and in the varied ministries (diakoniai) in the body of the 
Church (Acts 1:17, 24; Rom 12:2; 1 Cor 12:5; 2 Cor 4:1; 
Eph 4:12; Col 4:17; 1 Tim 1:12; 2 Tim 4:5). The sacramental 
Priesthood is a distinctive gift (charisma) of the Holy Spirit. It 
unifie s all of the gifts (charismata) and all of the ministries 
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(diakoniai) in the Church. The Lord Jesus Christ remains for¬ 
ever the great High Priest and the sole celebrant of Sacraments. 

6. Among the many gifts (charismata) of the Spirit in the 
life of the Church is the “sacerdotal” or “special” Priesthood. 
Granted by the Lord Himself, the sacramental Priesthood leads, 
nurtures and builds up the body of believers. It was given by 
the Lord to the Apostles and to their successors in the apostolic 
ministry of episkopi for the people of God. This sacramental 
Priesthood, iconically presenting Christ, as the head of the 
body, is granted to the Church through the grace of the Holy 
Spirit at the sacrament of Ordination (Cheirotonia) by which 
those being ordained are made “servants of Christ stewards of 
the mysteries of God” (1 Cor 4:1). 

7. Jesus Christ gives this special Priesthood to the Apostles 
and to their successors. The consciousness of the Church from 
the very beginning excluded women from participation in this 
special priesthood, on the basis of the example of the Lord and 
the Apostolic Tradition and practice, in the light of the Pauline 
teaching concerning the relationship of the male and female in 
the new reality in Christ (1 Cor 11:3). 


III. The Typology of “Adam-Christ” and “Eve-Mary” 

8. The distinction in the relationship of man and woman, 
in regard to the sacramental Priesthood according to the “order 
of nature,” flows from the deeper understanding of the relation 
of men and women in the plan of salvation in Christ, yet it was 
never, in any case, understood in the Orthodox Tradition as a 
diminution of the role of women in the Church. In the mystery 
of the whole divine Economy of salvation, women are under¬ 
stood as equally sharing with men in the image of God, and as 
being of equal honor with men. As such, women in the Church 
assume their own roles for the restoration of the distorted image 
of God, which is a consequence of sin. 

9. The distinct role of women is expressed by means of the 
typological analogy “Eve-Mary” and by means of the special 
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relationship of women to the distinct work of the Holy Spirit in 
the whole plan of salvation in Christ. The typological relation¬ 
ship “Adam-Christ,” by means of which Adam is the prefigura¬ 
tion of Christ on the one hand, while Christ—being the New 
Adam—is the model (typos) of the old Adam who recapitulates 
the human race, is foundational to the whole patristic theology 
and life of the Church. Consistent with this, the typology deter¬ 
mines the special content of the ministry of women in the work 
of the realization of the recapitulation of the New Adam and 
the salvation of the whole human race. 

10. The central person in the special ministry of women in 
the divine plan of salvation is the Mother of God, the Theotokos. 
In her is fulfilled the special work of the Holy Spirit for the 
Incarnation of the Son and Word of God. The typological rela¬ 
tionship “moving from Mary to Eve” was necessary for the re¬ 
lease of the bonds of Eve and the Incarnation of the Son and 
Word of God, through the Holy Spirit and Mary. Thus, while 
on the one hand Eve “being disobedient, became the cause of 
death, for herself and all of humanity,” on the other hand, the 
Virgin Mary, “being obedient, became the cause of salvation 
for herself and for all of humanity” (St Irenaeus, Adver. Haer. 
in, 22, 4, Sources Chritiennes, vol. 211 (1974), pp. 441). So 
in this manner, Eve represents the ancient fallen humanity, 
while the Theotokos represents the renewal of that ancient fallen 
humanity, through the birth in Christ of the new humanity. 

11. This ministry of woman was fulfilled through the cre¬ 
ative descent of the Holy Spirit upon the Virgin Mary, which 
became a “new locus” (topos) for the “power of die Most 
High which descended upon her.” The Holy Spirit cleansed her 
and granted to her the necessary “creative ability” (gennetiken 
dynamin) through the wondrous Incarnation of the Son and 
Word of God which took place through her. Thus, the Virgin 
Mary, the Theotokos, at the Annunciation, became the receptor 
of the epiphany of the Holy Spirit for the fulfilment of the 
typological reclamation by Mary of Eve (tes apo tes Marias 
eis tin Evan antykleseos), and for the Incarnation of the New 
Adam who recapitulates in Himself all things. This relationship 
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between the special work of the Holy Spirit and the Virgin Mary, 
and the typological relationship of the Old and New Adam in 
history, thus provides us with important insights into the 
Church’s approach to the issue of men and women in regard 
to ordination to the sacramental Priesthood. 


IV. The Male Character of the “Sacramental" Priesthood 

12. The Theotokos has been presented to us as the model 
(typos) of the Church. The Church, like the Theotokos, receives 
the Holy Spirit, through whose energy Christ is bom and, also, 
the children of the new humanity in Christ are brought into the 
world. Thus, in the patristic tradition, there is presented the 
typological relationship of the motherhood of the Theotokos 
and the motherhood of the Church. The special functional 
relationship of the role of the Theotokos with the work of 
the Holy Spirit in the Incarnation is extended to and lived in 
the age of die Church. 

13. This typological relationship provides the foundation- 
through the example of the Theotokos—of the general content 
of the consciousness of the Church concerning the impossibility 
of ordaining women to the Christocentric sacramental Priest¬ 
hood (Apostolic Constitutions III, 6,1-2, 9,1-4, Sources Chreti- 
ennes, vol. 329 (1986), pp. 132-140; see also Tertullian, De 
Virginibus Velandis, 9,1, PL 1, 902; St Epiphanius, Adver. 
Haer., 59, 2-3; PG 42, 741-744). Whenever this ecclesiological 
consciousness is changed, it creates serious ecclesiological prob¬ 
lems. These have appeared in the past, and today they are 
clear in the ecclesiology of those who support the ordination 
of women to the special priesthood. This is so precisely be¬ 
cause this change in ecclesiology weakens the patristic teaching 
regarding the balance in the Church of Christology in relation 
to Pneumatology. 

14. Thus, the impossibility of the ordination of women to 
the special priesthood as founded in the Tradition of the Church 
has been expressed in these ecclesiastically rooted positions: 
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(a) on the example of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
did not select any woman as one of His Apostles; 

(b) on the example of the Theotokos, who did not 
exercise the sacramental priestly function in the 
Church, even though she was made worthy to become 
the Mother of the Incarnate Son and Word of God; 

(c) on the Apostolic Tradition, according to which 
the Apostles, following the example of the Lord, never 
ordained any women to this special priesthood in the 
Church; 

(d) on some Pauline teachings concerning the place 
of women in the Church, and 

(e) on the criterion of analogy, according to which, 
if the exercise of the sacramental priesthood by women 
were permitted, then it should have been exercised by 
the Theotokos. 


V. Christ and the Theotokos in the Recapitulation 
of Humanity 

15. Jesus Christ is the saviour of all persons, both men and 
women. Yet, in the typological and iconic experience of wor¬ 
ship and the pastoral life of the Church, Christ as the High 
Priest is presented to us appropriately and fittingly only by a 
male in the High Priestly image. Conversely, the Theotokos, 
the Mother of God, represents all of humanity, both female 
and male in the divine act of the Incarnation, giving to the 
eternal Son of God his human nature. She is the Mother of 
all, especially the members of the Body of the Church. As 
such, the Theotokos, in the typological and iconic experience 
of worship and the whole experience of the Christian life, 
presents us before the Lord’s throne in a way which uniquely 
speaks for us as creatures of God. 
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16. All Christians, women and men, must come into per¬ 
sonal communion (koinonia) with Christ, who shows no dis¬ 
crimination toward us, for He is the Saviour of each and all 
in total disregard of any humanly based discriminations. Just 
as Orthodox Christians, men and women, we find in the first 
of all Saints, the Theotokos, the person who gave the flesh and 
soul of humanity to the Son and Word (Logos) of God for 
His Incarnation, a “ready help,” and “intercessor” and a “true 
mother of all Christians.” 

17. However, in the typology of worship the unbroken 
Tradition of the Church, with no exception at all, has called 
upon only certain men to serve at the Altar as Priests who 
iconically present to the Body of Christ her head and Lord, the 
High Priest Jesus Christ. In like fashion, the female figure of 
the Theotokos is the typological representation of all the People 
of God. The representative and intercessory place of the Theo¬ 
tokos is made manifest in the monographic cycle in Orthodox 
architecture, according to which the icon of the Theotokos, 
holding the Christ in her lap (Platytera), dominates the litur¬ 
gical space over the Altar Table. Thus, in the iconic and typo¬ 
logical framework of worship, the male figure is appropriate to 
the High Priestly role, and the female figure of the Virgin 
appropriately models the Church for all of the members of 
the Body. 

18. We are here not simply dealing with theological con¬ 
cepts and ideas. We are in a sphere of profound, almost in¬ 
describable experience of the inner ethos of the world-saving 
and cosmic dimensions of Christian truth. The iconic and typo¬ 
logical mode of dealing with the issue tells us that rational con¬ 
structs will not be adequate to describe and express it fully. 
Like all of the mysteries of the Faith as lived in Orthodoxy, 
this one too, is articulated with the fear of God and with a 
sense of reverence. Yet, deep in the inner workings of the 
ethos and Tradition of the Church, we sense that our words 
are words of truth and not mere apologetics, and that ignoring 
the reality of which they speak will not only deny the past 
reality of the Church, but will deprive all who do so of foun- 
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dational and essential dimensions of the full Christian experi¬ 
ence of life in Christ. 


B. SPECIAL CONCERNS 

VI. The Equality and the Distinctiveness of 
Women and Men 

19. As was noted above, the Orthodox understanding both 
of God and the human person is rooted in the fact of Divine 
Revelation. The manner in which we approach God, and the 
way we understand women and men is not left solely to our 
limited reason, valuable that it is. Rather, God has acted to 
provide us with insight into who he is and to who we are 
(Ps 118:27). 

20. Because of the Divine Revelation, which is centered up¬ 
on the Incarnation of our Lord, the Orthodox would affirm the 
following features as central to our understanding of men and 
women. Firstly, God is the creator of both men and women. 
Each has his or her origin with God. This conviction is further 
strengthened by our acknowledgement that Christ has come to 
save men and women equally and to restore both men and 
women to communion (koinonia) with God (Col 1:20). 

21. Of equal significance is the Orthodox conviction expressed 
throughout the Holy Scriptures and Tradition of the Church 
that there is a distinction between the male and the female 
which is rooted in the very act of creation (Gen 1:27). This 
distinction does not imply any form of inferiority or superiority 
before God. On the contrary, it is a distinction established by 
God Himself as part of His divine plan. Salvation does not 
involve, therefore, the denial of our identity as women and men— 
but rather the transfiguration of this identity. 

22. Witnessing the tragic dehumanization which we often 
encounter in our contemporary society, the Orthodox are bound 
to affirm in the strongest possible way the dignity of the human 
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person, both the female and the male. Any act which denies the 
dignity of the human person and any act which discriminates 
against women and men on the basis of gender is a sin. It is 
therefore the task of the Church to affirm before the world the 
dignity of the human person, created in the image and likeness 
of God (Gen 1:26). 


VII. Fuller Participation in the Life of 
the Church 

23. With spiritual discernment throughout the centuries, 
the Church has encouraged the Christian woman to practice, 
together with man and in accordance with her nature, her per¬ 
sonal inclinations and vocations, a whole variety of ministries. 
These have been in the area of liturgical, pastoral, catechetical, 
didactic, missionary, and social work. Special attention should 
be paid to female Monasticism for the manner in which it has 
contributed to the advancement of the position of women in 
the Church in particularly difficult circumstances. 

24. While recognizing these facts, which witness to the 
promotion through the Church of the equality of honour be¬ 
tween men and women, it is necessary to confess in honesty and 
with humility, that, owing to human weakness and sinfulness, 
the Christian communities have not always and in all places 
been able to suppress effectively ideas, manners and customs, 
historical developments and social conditions which have re¬ 
sulted in practical discrimination against women. Human sin¬ 
fulness has thus led to practices which do not reflect the true 
nature of the Church of Jesus Christ. 

25. Therefore, it is necessary that the fullness of truth 
should be constantly preserved through intense and unceasing 
prayer, calling upon the Divine assistance for “discernment of 
spirits” (I John 4:1) and interpreting the true meaning of “the 
signs of the times” (Mt 16:3). Only thus the Church will be 
able to re-order her ability to walk according to the will of God 
and to declare His Kingdom in each particular time and in each 
particular place. 
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26. The Church should re-examine potential data, views 
and actions, which do not agree with her unshakable theological 
and ecclesiological principles, but have intruded from outside 
and, being in fact perpetuated, may be interpreted as demean¬ 
ing towards women. 

27. Moreover, the necessity for a specific delimitation of 
roles in the Church should be emphasized, especially in matters 
pertaining to ecclesiastical organization. The Orthodox under¬ 
line spiritual authority rather than temporal power. When we 
speak about authority in the Church, we are in no way ad¬ 
vocating a sort of bureaucratic organizational clericalism but 
rather we are emphasizing a special charism in the Church. 

28. It follows that when we speak of roles in the Church, 
we speak of special gifts (charismata) of the Holy Spirit .to be 
received with gratitude rather than of what may be interpreted 
as administrtative “ranks” to be enforced by a hierarchical 
structure. We would here note the importance of highlighting 
the pastoral dimension that is ours to address issues raised by 
Orthodox women. These fall within the therapeutic function of 
the community manifested in different tasks entrusted to its 
members. We would also underline the importance of the actual 
work which women are undertaking at the parish level today, 
but often without sufficient support and encouragement from 
the leadership of the Church. 

29. Among such tasks we would note the following: 

(a) Education and Christian nurture at all levels rang¬ 
ing from Church schools to higher theological educa¬ 
tion in seminaries; 

(b) Pastoral counselling of married couples, families, 
preparation for marriage, preparation for baptism, and 
care of people in situations of distress; 

(c) Church administration, the participation in deci¬ 
sion-making bodies at the level of the parish, the diocese 
and the national church; 

(d) Social service including working with the elderly, 
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hospital work, working with the deprived and the 
neglected; 

(e) Choir directors, readers, singers; 

(f) Iconography; 

(g) Youth work; 

(h) Representation in the various aspects and areas 
of the ecumenical movement, and 

(i) Publications/communications. 

All these tasks are to be seen as supportive diaconia, a com¬ 
plementary pastoral dimension in harmony with the specific 
sacerdotal ministry of the clergy. 

30. We would also make special reference to the fact that 
the increasing number of women who are graduates of theology 
and other fields of advanced study in certain Churches creates 
a new reality which the Church is called to consider construc¬ 
tively. The zeal, the faith and the dedication of many of these 
women could effectively contribute to the renewal of parish life 
and church life as a whole, especially if greater attention were 
paid to them and if the undertaking on their part of their charis¬ 
matic and theological ability in their work of teaching in their 
ministry and pastoral care for the people were blessed through 
a special ecclesiastical act. The same applies to a greater degree 
for able and charismatic nuns, who, alongside the practice of 
asceticism in the monastery, could be present in the parish and 
care for special needs of the Church militant. Similarly, the wife 
of the priest exercises a distinctive ministry. Special attention 
should be given to her vocation as it exists within the contem¬ 
porary society. 

31. All the above, and all other related matters, connected 
with the place of the woman and more generally of the laity in 
the Church, regarding their active participation in the various 
church services and ministries, should become the object of 
further study by Theological Schools and specialized researchers. 
To this end would contribute positively the more regular con- 
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vocation of theological meetings and consultations, such as the 
present one, and would promote our spiritual cooperation and 
participation in the trials and hope of the Church. 


VIII. The Diaconate and “Minor Orders” 

32. The apostolic order of deaconesses should be revived. 
It was never altogether abandoned in the Orthodox Church 
though it has tended to fall into disuse. There is ample evidence, 
from apostolic times, from the patristic, canonical and liturgical 
tradition, well into the Byzantine period (and even in our own 
day) that this order was held in high honour. The deaconess 
was ordained within the sanctuary during the Divine Liturgy 
with two prayers, she received the Oration (the deacon’s stole) 
and received Holy Communion at the Altar. 

33. The revival of this ancient order should be envisaged 
on the basis of the ancient prototypes testified to in many 
sources (cf. the references quoted in the works on this subject 
of modern Orthodox scholars) and with the prayers found in 
the Apostolic Constitutions and the ancient Byzantine litur¬ 
gical books. 

34. Such a revival would represent a positive response to 
many of the needs and demands of the contemporary world in 
many spheres. This would be all the more true if the Diaconate 
in general (male as well as female) were restored in all places 
in its original, manifold services (diakonia), with extension in 
the social sphere, in the spirit of ancient tradition and in re¬ 
sponse to the increasing specific needs of our time. It should 
not be solely restricted to a purely liturgical role or considered 
to be a mere step on the way to higher “ranks” of clergy. 

35. The revival of women deacons in the Orthodox Church 
would emphasize in a special way the dignity of woman and 
give recognition to her contribution to the work of the Church 
as a whole. 
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36. Furthermore, would it not be possible and desirable 
to allow women to enter into the “lower orders” through a 
blessing of the Church (Cheirothesia): sub-deacon, reader, 
cantor, teacher... without excluding new orders that the 
Church might consider to be necessary? This matter deserves 
further study since there is no definite tradition of this sort. 


IX. The Challenges Posed by Feminist Theology in 
Non-Orthodox Churches 

37. The urgency of speaking about the place of women in 
the Church in the overall context of clearly addressing real life 
issues confronting Christians is to be acknowledged. In this re¬ 
spect the importance of specific societal contexts in which our 
various churches live should be noted. Ours is a call to wit¬ 
ness, and the expression of our witness should use a “lan¬ 
guage” that would clearly communicate our thinking as Ortho¬ 
dox Christians to our non-Orthodox partners in dialogue, be 
they other Christians within the ecumenical environment, non- 
Christians, atheists or advocates of specific ideologies and trends 
of thought. 

The challenge of the feminist movement should be particularly 
addressed as one of the manifestations of real life issues raised 
within society today. 

38. From the perspective of the Gospel, the Church is 
called by feminist theology to speak about her understanding of 
the equality of men and of women while respecting their dis¬ 
tinctiveness in the perspective of faith. However, the require¬ 
ments or demands of the movement should not be confused with 
vague theological uneasiness. Not all the issues raised by the 
feminist movement are theological issues. Some of them are 
social issues clothed in seemingly “theological” formulations. 

39. The issues raised by the feminist movement should be 
considered by us Orthodox with all reservations and vigilance 
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in their totality as well as in the particular aspects by great 
feminist initiatives such as the following: 

(a) The use of inclusive language which should not 
be taken lightly by us within concrete limits. 

(b) The emphasis placed by feminists on the exegesis 
of specific biblical texts especially in the Pauline writings. 

(c) Their challenge to the idea of the submission of 
women as it relates to bodily uncleanliness reintroduced 
into our ethos from the Jewish tradition. 


X. The Call to Holiness 

40. Every believer has been called by the Lord to a life of 
discipleship which is characterized by love of God and of neigh¬ 
bour (Mt 22:36-40). The process of sanctification begins in 
this life through Baptism and Chrismation, it is celebrated in 
the Eucharist, it is nurtured through the Holy Scriptures and 
Tradition, it is strengthened through prayer. The activity of 
discipleship is manifested by each both in the liturgical assembly 
and in the liturgy of daily life in the world. Every faithful is 
called by the Lord to follow Him within the daily responsibilities, 
relationships and obligations of life. 

41. The Orthodox believe that the lives of both the male 
and the female Saints have much to teach us. The Saints show 
us that they followed the Lord within the context of the circum¬ 
stances of life. They remind us, therefore, that we too are 
called in this life to avoid sin and to live a life of virtue to the 
glory of God. 

42. In our reflections during this meeting about the con¬ 
temporary role of women in the Church, we have been con¬ 
stantly reminded especially of the Theotokos and of the many 
women Saints whose lives revealed the presence of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Among these Saints we remember especially St 
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Phoebe and St Olympia the Deaconesses, St Catherine the 
Philosopher, St Macrina the Nun, and St Nina the Missionary, 
St Monica the Mother, and St Olga the Princess. When we con¬ 
sider the example of these and other women Saints, we truly 
rejoice in the Lord because of their witness, their courage and 
their piety. 

43. Indeed, we are surrounded by a treasured “cloud of 
witnesses” (Heb 12:1) and we constantly seek their prayer that 
we too might be worthy of our calling. As sons and daughters 
of the Father, as followers of the Lord and as persons blessed 
with the gift of the Holy Spirit, our ultimate goal is to be Saints 
in order to glorify God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit—now and 
forever and unto ages of ages. 
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Book Reviews 


John F. Baldovin, SJ., The Urban Character of Christian Worship: 
the Origins, Development, and Meaning of Stational Liturgy 
[= Orientalia Christiana Analecta 228] (Rome: Pontificium 
Institutum Studiorum Orientalium, 1987), 319 pp. 

Much has been written in recent decades about the content and 
structure of Christian worship during its formative period in late 
antiquity. The classical sources—the church orders, the fourth cen¬ 
tury mystagogies, the eyewitness accounts of Egeria and others, the 
numerous patristic references—have been published and analyzed. 
And so we have a good general idea of the content and structure 
of the classical baptismal, eucharistic, and daily services of the 
late-fourth-centurty Christian world. 

Much less, however, has been said about the context in which 
this worship developed. Yet it is impossible to understand a liturgy 
simply on the basis of texts. We also need to appreciate the historical 
and cultural setting in which the liturgy took shape and was 
celebrated. For liturgy always speaks to a concrete, historical setting: 
it is the “language” through which the truth of the gospel is ex¬ 
pressed to succeeding generations of Christians. 

In the present study, Baldovin examines the stational system 
of liturgy which developed in three chief cities of the Roman Empire 
following the Peace of Constantine. Early Christianity was largely 
an urban phenomenon, and it is quite natural that the type of liturgy 
which developed in the large cities had tremendous influence on 
much subsequent development. The liturgy of three of the major 
centers of Christian life in the fourth-fifth centuries—Jerusalem, Rome, 
and Constantinople—is analyzed. The choice of these cities is natural, 
since the worship of the overwhelming majority of modem Chris¬ 
tians is derived from that of one or more of these. 

Following the Peace of Constantine in 313, the Christian 
Church underwent tremendous changes. By the end of the century, 
it had evolved from being a persecuted minority to being the official 
state religion. The church’s worship, too, evolved. The small scale 
and informality of the Christian assemblies during the early cen- 
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turies perforce gave way to all the elaborate pomp and circumstance 
required of the official state cult. The transition was not always 
smooth. There were challenges from exponents of the pagan cult 
which was being replaced, as well as from dissident groups within 
the family of the church, such as the Arians, who sought to control 
the church, as well as the incipient monasticism which was uncom¬ 
fortable with what we might today refer to as the “secularization” 
of the church. Nevertheless, the development of this new form of 
Christian worship was a response to the new challenge facing 
the church. 

Baldovin provides the following succint definition of stational 
liturgy in his introduction (pp. 36-7): 

(1) Stational liturgy always takes place under the leadership 
of the bishop of the city or his representative; 

(2) this form of liturgy is mobile: it is celebrated not in one 
church but in many sanctuaries or shrines; 

(3) the choice of the church or shrine depends on the feast, 
fast, or commemoration beng celebrated; 

(4) the stational liturgy is the urban liturgical celebration of 
the day. The stational liturgy was thus able to fulfill a number of 
different functions. First, the unique liturgical celebration on each 
given day effectively promoted the unity of the local church, gathered 
around its bishop. Otherwise, the rapid expansion of the church in 
the fourth century might well have resulted in its fragmentation into 
many isolated, parochial communities (a phenomenon with which 
modern Christians, the Orthodox not excluded, are all too familiar). 
Second, the liturgical processions expressed the piety of the populace 
in a very public form, and this helped to attract converts to the 
church. Third, this public liturgy expressed the fact that Christianity 
was the new faith of the empire. The pomps of the pagan Roman 
Empire were replaced by the processions of the Christians, who 
thereby laid claim to the faith of the city’s populace. Large numbers 
of people participated; the entire city and its environs were encom¬ 
passed in the church’s liturgy. Whether the occasion was the joyful 
commemoration of a martyr’s triumphal death or a penitential serv¬ 
ice begging for God’s mercy or intervention, the people were 
drawn into the public prayer of the church. 

I have only a few quibbles with Baldovin’s work. First, the 
book contains an exceptionally large number of misprints and typo¬ 
graphical errors, occasionally even altering significant data. This is 
unusual in a series known for its high editorial standards. Second, 
the author makes an offhand remark about the highly developed 
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cult of Mary in Constantinople: “This was only natural, since the 
city possessed few if any genuine martyrs’ graves, and therefore it 
supplemented its cult with shrines built around rather spurious 
relics, such as the robe and cincture of the Virgin” (p. 233). This 
explanation is a bit facile. I am not about to argue over the authen¬ 
ticity of these relics, but the lack of martyrs’ graves is hardly suf¬ 
ficient cause for such a developed cult of Mary. Rather, I would tend 
to look at the increased focus on Mary as the “Theotokos” after the 
Council of Ephesus in 431. The context from which this cult arose, 
therefore, is rather the ongoing christological debate in the East: 
the cult of Mary was the church’s answer to those who would 
denigrate Jesus’ full humanity. 

But these are only minor weaknesses in an otherwise excellent 
work. Baldovin has taken material which has long been available 
and placed it in a new, more intelligible perspective. Both the litur¬ 
gical scholar and the merely curious will have much to learn from 
this study. 

— Paul Meyendorff 


Geoffrey Wainwright, ed., Keeping the Faith: Essays to Mark 
the Centenary of Lux Mundi (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1988), 399 pp. 

In the last century the patristic revival which was part of the 
Oxford Movement recaptured resources that would well serve theo¬ 
logians of the Reformation Churches, especially the Anglican Church, 
when the wave of historical-critical method began to impact church 
life and scholarship. In a very ironic way, a stronger commitment 
to the continuity of the Apostolic Faith in history and a better un¬ 
derstanding of the Fathers’ work surrounding the early develop¬ 
ments, provided an interpretative framework for enabling the time¬ 
less tradition to be applied to the intellectual and cultural needs 
of a changing modem world. 

A century ago a group of Anglican divines at Oxford produced 
a volume of theological essays as a manifesto of the timeless faith 
in a changing world. Lux Mundi. This book is a commemoration 
of that publication and an attempt by authors of a similar mind, 
but more ecumenical diversity, to state in our times such a theology 
grounded in the tradition. Tlie subheading of one of the Lutheran 
authors capsulizes quite well the perspective of these authors: “The 
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cult of Mary in Constantinople: “This was only natural, since the 
city possessed few if any genuine martyrs’ graves, and therefore it 
supplemented its cult with shrines built around rather spurious 
relics, such as the robe and cincture of the Virgin” (p. 233). This 
explanation is a bit facile. I am not about to argue over the authen¬ 
ticity of these relics, but the lack of martyrs’ graves is hardly suf¬ 
ficient cause for such a developed cult of Mary. Rather, I would tend 
to look at the increased focus on Mary as the “Theotokos” after the 
Council of Ephesus in 431. The context from which this cult arose, 
therefore, is rather the ongoing christological debate in the East: 
the cult of Mary was the church’s answer to those who would 
denigrate Jesus’ full humanity. 

But these are only minor weaknesses in an otherwise excellent 
work. Baldovin has taken material which has long been available 
and placed it in a new, more intelligible perspective. Both the litur¬ 
gical scholar and the merely curious will have much to learn from 
this study. 

— Paul Meyendorff 


Geoffrey Wainwright, ed., Keeping the Faith: Essays to Mark 
the Centenary of Lux Mundi (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1988), 399 pp. 

In the last century the patristic revival which was part of the 
Oxford Movement recaptured resources that would well serve theo¬ 
logians of the Reformation Churches, especially the Anglican Church, 
when the wave of historical-critical method began to impact church 
life and scholarship. In a very ironic way, a stronger commitment 
to the continuity of the Apostolic Faith in history and a better un¬ 
derstanding of the Fathers’ work surrounding the early develop¬ 
ments, provided an interpretative framework for enabling the time¬ 
less tradition to be applied to the intellectual and cultural needs 
of a changing modem world. 

A century ago a group of Anglican divines at Oxford produced 
a volume of theological essays as a manifesto of the timeless faith 
in a changing world. Lux Mundi. This book is a commemoration 
of that publication and an attempt by authors of a similar mind, 
but more ecumenical diversity, to state in our times such a theology 
grounded in the tradition. Tlie subheading of one of the Lutheran 
authors capsulizes quite well the perspective of these authors: “The 
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Revolutionary Resources of Tradition.” Among the themes treated 
are the doctrines of God, faith, evil, anthropology, Christology, 
atonement, the Holy Spirit, Sacraments, Church, ethics, rationality 
and science, world religions, politics, and the last things. An ex¬ 
tensive historical and bibliographic essay contributes to the under¬ 
standing of the Lux Mundi event and its influence. 

Some of the authors, like Newbigin, Lindbeck, Norris and 
Sykes are well known in international theological circles, others 
less so. While the articles carry the stamp of any collection in 
their diversity, the consistent seriousness about the continuity of 
the Apostolic heritage and the serious use of modern disciplines 
to make the tradition clear in our modem context, makes each in 
their own way an important contribution. Indeed, this book is a 
tribute to the convergence of modem Christian scholarship, the 
appreciation of the Christian tradition, and the intellectual integrity 
necessary in proclaiming the Christian heritage in the modem context. 

— Brother Jeffrey Gros, FSC 


Donald Miller, Story and Context: An Introduction to Christian 

Education (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1988), 400 pp. 

Donald Miller has produced a fine piece of work on the subject 
of Christian education and, more specifically, an introduction to 
Christian education. He has sought to focus his treatment around 
the themes of “story” and “context,” with the term story referring 
to the content to be communicated and the context referring 
essentially to how it is to be done. Now, what makes Miller’s 
work so significant for us Orthodox is that the context he 
favors is the believing community. There is nothing new in this 
approach; certainly some Orthodox have been saying for a genera¬ 
tion or two that the primary educator is the eucharistic assembly 
and others of us have been saying that the total community in all 
aspects of its life is the educator or learning matrix. In short, by 
investigating contemporary religious educators and psychologists. 
Miller offers a broad model of what Christian education looks like. 
He does this by drawing on and critiquing the well-established 
specialists—Piaget, Kohlberg, Erikson, and newer individuals such 
as Rizzuto, James Lee, and Westerhoff. All of this is useful to the 
Orthodox pastor and certainly the Orthodox student of education 
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as he sees all of the authors he will be reading and studying 
treated in one place in the context of an introduction to Chris¬ 
tian education. Miller discusses both theory and practice, dif¬ 
ferent definitions of Christian education, teaching methods, the 
role of the community, and the role of the individual, in four 
separate parts divided among ten chapters. 

Each major part contains a theoretical and practical treat¬ 
ment of the topic: Context, Story, Faith, Teaching. His main 
point is that the faith community is the primary teacher. In 
Part One he takes a social perspective of the context. It is the faith 
community that is the teacher. Later in the book he summarizes 
this point: “The worshipping community in its life and practice is 
the teacher and the curriculum” (p. 312). Miller focuses primarily 
on community and notes that the individual conversion is a minor 
aspect of Christian growth; and he emphasizes the Church growth 
movement and its focus on the incorporation of person into com¬ 
munity. The faith community is the context for all teaching, a point 
he develops through a somewhat global notion of community and 
liberation theology. He clearly carries his theme too far for an 
everyday approach to Christian education. 

Miller does not stop with the faith community as a sociological 
phenomenon. He traces it through history as the church, ignoring 
the Orthodox East, in a treatment with which the Orthodox reader 
will, however, feel largely comfortable. In his discussion of the 
Reformation and modem America, the Orthodox will find some 
new materials and gain new perspective. 

Part Two focuses on a contemporary theme: the presentation 
of a belief system as the “story” or the “myth” of the community. 
He naturally starts with the Bible and discusses various ways in 
which it can be taught and understood. The valuable contribution is 
his treatment of how the Bible was used in history, the nature of 
the story, the nature of story telling, and the nature of story listen¬ 
ing. He describes different approaches to the scripture as proposi¬ 
tional, experiential, and existential. He notes the traditional rela¬ 
tionship between the historical aspect and the role of religious ex¬ 
perience. He focuses, in keeping with the introductory nature of 
his work, on contemporary educators and their approaches to the 
scripture. For Miller myths and stories highlight the essence of the 
community’s belief system. Story and myth are therefore community 
forming as well as having their source in the community. They are 
fundamental to other community activities and the manner in which 
the people undertake those other evangelical activities. In the debate 
between experience and information, he comes down on the side of 
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John H. Westerhoff’s faith-enculturation model and against Ronald 
Goldman’s ten-year-old critical approach to the use of scripture 
stories in relationship to age readiness. Recent research, with which 
he is familiar, indicates that children can indeed make use of stories 
which they cannot understand. All we must do, I believe, in agree¬ 
ment with Miller, is be cautious about what the children are actually 
hearing when we speak, even if it is not what we want them to 
hear. Apparently, it is now alright for children to understand stories 
on their own level and in their own way, unlike the earlier con¬ 
clusions of Goldman, O’Neil and Donavan. 

In Part III Miller goes on to explore the faith in reference to 
specific theories of learning. “Faith and moral development” leads 
to a treatment of Kohlberg and a critique of his work; the “faith 
journey” leads to a critique of James Fowler’s work; and the role 
of worship and education, to enculturation models, interactional 
sociology, and the history of the use of worship. This is somewhat 
redundant of the first part and the treatment of the “context.” The 
fact is that worship is but one aspect of context. Miller uses the 
developmental models of Erikson, which he prefers, as well as 
Piaget and Kohlberg; and he offers his own integration of these 
various models which takes into account the story, the reaction to 
the story, and the age-relatedness to these up to old age. Although 
Miller offers nothing really new here—and the reader would do well 
to stay with an Orthodox interpretation of Erikson, which continues 
to be extremely useful in his epigenetic generalities—he does put it 
altogether in one place. 

Although each part of the book offers an excellent introduc¬ 
tion to the work being done in each area and the outstanding names 
involved, Miller’s most practical chapter (if somewhat out of keep¬ 
ing with the tone of the rest of the work) is Part IV. There he 
deals with curriculum analysis and planning as well as teaching 
methods, focusing on organization, community and the scripture. 
He outlines specific programs in these areas and suggests curriculum 
sources. The book is largely theoretical, even when it is describing 
practical measures. He takes the same practical approach in his last 
part, in which one chapter deals with an introduction to curriculum 
and another with organization and methods. It is this part with its 
chapter on curriculum and learning methods which would make an 
excellent introduction to a course on Curriculum or Methods of 
teaching. In keeping with his practical tendency he offers curriculum 
resource houses and programs, making use of Iris Cully’s excellent 
work, Planning and Selecting Curriculum for Christian Education 
(1983). In Part IV he discusses the so-called organizational debate. 
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Miller notes that the issue of “to organize or not to organize” is 
actually moot, since in the Pauline tradition organization is just an¬ 
other word for “building up the body of Christ” (p. 322). 

Each chapter closes with a study guide listing learning activi¬ 
ties, study questions, and a limited annotated bibliography. This 
book is highly recommended to any pastor or student of Christian 
education looking for a good introduction to contemporary theories, 
the people involved, as well as some sound criticisms of those theories. 

— John L. Boojamra 


Leo Donald Davis, S.J., The First Seven Ecumenical Councils 

(325-787): Their History and Theology (Wilmington, DE: 

Michael Glazier, Inc., 1987). 

Presenting any kind of substantive treatment of all seven ecu¬ 
menical councils in one volume is a tall order, but Fr Davis has 
succeeded in weaving into a fascinating, comprehensive account 
the major historical, political, and theological threads of the events 
surrounding those councils recognized as ecumenical by both the 
Roman and Eastern churches. Although, as Fr Davis himself ex¬ 
plains, there exists an abundance of material on the seven councils, 
no history has appeared in English which draws together in a single 
volume the interplay of both theological and political forces that 
sparked the convening of the early Church councils. 

In filling that void, Fr Davis has produced a work of high 
readability, quality and substance. The conflicting theological posi¬ 
tions that provoked the crises of the councils are treated sym¬ 
pathetically with a solid grasp and scholarly appreciation of the 
distinctive subtleties and nuances characterizing the differing theo¬ 
logical views. The objectivity and fairness of Fr Davis’ scholarship 
shines particularly in his balanced assessment of such controversial 
figures as Nestorius and Cyril of Alexandria of the fifth century, 
and the Emperor Justinian and Pope Virgilius of the sixth, and in 
his judicious treatment of Cyril’s problematic Twelve Anathemas, 
“Neochalcedonianism,” and the fifth council’s controversial decrees 
concerning the Three Chapters. 

A major thread that runs through the whole of the study is the 
influence of the Pope on the conciliar decisions, with special emphasis 
laid on Rome’s developing understanding and articulation of the 
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Each chapter closes with a study guide listing learning activi¬ 
ties, study questions, and a limited annotated bibliography. This 
book is highly recommended to any pastor or student of Christian 
education looking for a good introduction to contemporary theories, 
the people involved, as well as some sound criticisms of those theories. 

— John L. Boojamra 
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Michael Glazier, Inc., 1987). 

Presenting any kind of substantive treatment of all seven ecu¬ 
menical councils in one volume is a tall order, but Fr Davis has 
succeeded in weaving into a fascinating, comprehensive account 
the major historical, political, and theological threads of the events 
surrounding those councils recognized as ecumenical by both the 
Roman and Eastern churches. Although, as Fr Davis himself ex¬ 
plains, there exists an abundance of material on the seven councils, 
no history has appeared in English which draws together in a single 
volume the interplay of both theological and political forces that 
sparked the convening of the early Church councils. 

In filling that void, Fr Davis has produced a work of high 
readability, quality and substance. The conflicting theological posi¬ 
tions that provoked the crises of the councils are treated sym¬ 
pathetically with a solid grasp and scholarly appreciation of the 
distinctive subtleties and nuances characterizing the differing theo¬ 
logical views. The objectivity and fairness of Fr Davis’ scholarship 
shines particularly in his balanced assessment of such controversial 
figures as Nestorius and Cyril of Alexandria of the fifth century, 
and the Emperor Justinian and Pope Virgilius of the sixth, and in 
his judicious treatment of Cyril’s problematic Twelve Anathemas, 
“Neochalcedonianism,” and the fifth council’s controversial decrees 
concerning the Three Chapters. 

A major thread that runs through the whole of the study is the 
influence of the Pope on the conciliar decisions, with special emphasis 
laid on Rome’s developing understanding and articulation of the 
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Pope’s Petrine primacy. Understandably, Fr Davis’ interpretation of 
the movement of thought in the history of the councils is affected 
by his “western” confession and the historian from the “eastern” 
confession will discern in the treatment of the christological councils 
from Chalcedon (451) on a tendency to highlight the importance 
of Pope Leo’s Tome as being the primary influence in shaping the 
councils’ christological expressions; whereas an “eastern” historian 
would attribute the primary influence to the writings of Cyril of 
Alexandria and would give to Leo’s Tome a secondary, though cor¬ 
rective, importance. Perhaps for the same reason, Davis does not 
seem to appreciate to the degree an “eastern” historian would— 
even though he is eminently fair and objective in his presentation— 
the eastern pathos for the soteriological consequences at stake in 
the christological controversies of the fifth and sixth centuries. One 
finds in the chapters devoted to the fourth and fifth councils greater 
attention to the political machinations of the principals involved, 
and less attention to the spiritual concerns that inspired those 
machinations, than one finds, for example, in the treatment of the 
same events by the “eastern” historian Alexander Schmemann in 
his essay, Historical Road of Eastern Orthodoxy (SVS Press, 1977). 
Even so, Davis’ sympathetic and objective historical interpretation 
succeeds completely in recovering the harmony that once existed 
between East and West, when their different perspectives were 
complementary and not opposed to one another. 

In the Epilogue (p. 323), Davis concludes by pointing out 
how the historical circumstances surrounding the seven ecumenical 
councils are at variance with the definition of an ecumenical council 
established in the Roman Catholic Code of Canon Law. None of 
the seven councils were called or presided over by the Pope; indeed, 
the Pope himself was absent at all seven of the councils, represented 
by his papal legates. Some councils were designated as ecumenical 
only by subsequent councils, and many that were accepted as ecu¬ 
menical were considered so before they were so accepted by the 
Pope. In other words, papal confirmation, as stipulated by Roman 
Canon Law, has not always been a determining factor in deciding 
which councils are truly ecumenical. Both East and West, of course, 
while they adhere to these seven, at the same time differ concern¬ 
ing the ecumenical status of other councils; the East has traditionally 
viewed only these seven as strictly ecumenical, whereas the West 
numbers 20 ecumenical councils, Vatican II being the twentieth. 

For purposes of establishing better relations with the East, 
Davis proposes that the West also accept only these seven as truly 
ecumenical councils (p. 325). This suggestion, however, will hold 
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little substance for Orthodox theologians until the whole ecclesi- 
ological question of what makes a council truly ecumenical, and 
of the function and position of the Roman Pope, is understood from 
within the christological context of apostolic Tradition. Studies of 
Church history such as this one offered by Fr Davis provide us 
with a scholarly, constructive means for approaching the issue in 
a mutual concern for manifesting the Truth of the apostolic kerygma, 
rather than defending a particular theological perspective. 

— Fr Paul Wesche 
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